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This Week’s Features. 


ij E ARE continuing this week our letters 
Ri from farmers telling how they raised their 
Ma best crops this year; and we have seldom 
inted more helpful or inspiring matter. Such 
ps not only bring us in more money but bring 
ut a very desirable and justifiable pride in 
selves and our work. It is only the poor far- 
er, anyhow, who regards farming as a poor busi- 

.: The man who makes good crops, who has 

d stock, who uses good machinery, is a Farmer 
th a big F, a man who finds joy in his work be- 
fuse he does it well. 

% hat story of the Union County telephone lines 

one that appeals strongly to us. You may think 
lat telephones are a sort of luxury for folks who 
ave money to waste; but it’s safe to say that this 

Snot the opinion of those Union County folks 
fo have found out just what they are worth. 

things that make farm life so much more 

sant and profitable often seem of small value 
us until we have once tried them—and then we 
mOnder how we ever got along without them. 

DIB is our particular message this week: There 
ra better way, a better way of growing crops, a 
ter way in stock raising and feeding, a better 
lay of fixing up the home, a better way of com- 
Winicating with your neighbors, a better way of 
ving, than you have been used to. 

Along this same line Mr.. Ivey’s unusually 
HOughtful paper will be of deep interest, not only 
© the rural carriers, but to all who are served by 
em. His strong plea for the parcels post and 

® postal savings bank should inspire us all to 

» to work and get these things of Congress this 

nter or know the reason why; and his plea for 

t larger activity on the part of the rural carriers 
Might to have the attention of our law-makers. 

F Professor Massey’s pointed remarks about the 
rtilizer recipe fakes are a somewhat unpleasant 
Pminder of those who still sit in the darkness of 

10rance and fogyism, but to offset this, there is 
bright glimpse of prosperity and happiness in 

Sur first page picture of the farmer who has 

muoney in the bank—the kind of farmer we hope 

You are, or that you are preparing yourself to be. 

—this article being reprinted from a former issue 

pecause right now is the best season of all the 

: far to begin this praiseworthy bank-account 

Mabit. And The Progressive Farmer not only 

“rges farmers to put their money in a bank: it 
Helps them make money to put in the bank. 





“HE’S GOT MONEY IN THE BANK.” 





“‘He’s got money in the bank.” 

Ah, you’ve heard it said about somebody now 
and again in the course of your life—-not very 
frequently, it’s a pity, but still once in awhile as 
you came along. It kind o’ refreshed you just to 
hear it said of the fellow; and the fellow who said 
it—it made him feel good, too, or he wouldn’t 
have mentioned it. 

& 

The sentence is pleasant to the ear and full of 
pictures. It suggests industry, economy, honest 
effort, self-discipline, perseverance, good judg- 
ment—the soil in which pretty pictures of in- 
cipient thrift naturally spring up and flourish. 

The fellow isn’t affluent, oh, no; not yet. It 
is even possible that he doesn’t own his home— 
not yet. But in the hard strife of making a liv- 
ing and laying by something for a rainv day, he 
is even with the game and a little ahead; ‘‘he’s got 
money in the bank.’’ Going is easier for him 
now. He will own his home one of these days, if 
nothing happens, and he will still have ‘‘money in 
the bank.”’ 

‘& 

It is a good ambition, it is a prudent habit—to 
have money in the bank. And now that our far- 
mers have been for some years enjoying a period 
of good times, every one of them ought to make 
a strenuous effort to lay by something for the 
lean years that are sure to come sooner or later. 
And anyhow every farmer who is handling a few 
hundred or a few thousand dollars a year ought 
to have a bank account, and for certain very good 
and definite reasons: 

(1) If it’s in your pocket you spend it; it is 
so easy to spend it and not know what has gone 
with it. 

(2) If it’s in the big chest, or under your pil- 





low, or in the top bureau drawer, it is still easy to 
spend it; the money is doing no good in its idle- 
ness there “buried in a napkin’; and if you add 
inore to it, the greater is your fear that fire will 
destroy or thieves break through and steal. 

(3) If it’s in the bank, yOu know precisely what 
you have without counting it nervously every day 
to see if it is all there. The figures in the bank 
book invite you to make them grow as your crops 
do. You are not likely to draw any of it out un- 
less necessary, but if you do, there’s your check 
stub, and later on the canceled check itself show- 
ing what it was all about—the what, who, and 
when—with the other fellow’s name on the check, 
making it a good receipt. And then again, it 
makes you feel good to know that your money is 
not idle, but is going about in the community do- 
ing good; it is no longer buried in a napkin. 

(4) If your money’s in the bank—well, how is 
it with the man we started out with—the man of 
whom his neighbors say with pride, “He’s got 
money in the bank?” MHasn’t he a little more 
dignity now as a citizen? Isn’t his advice sought 
a little oftener? And doesn’t it have more weight 
than it used to? And don’t yOu call on him some- 
times to head a neighborhood movement that calls 
for some pulling. And when he’s pulling, don’t 
we all push with more pluck and confidence? 


& 


Oh, hurrah for the farmer who’s got money in 
the bank! Little or much, it means that he is 
learning thrift, learning to save; means that he is 
getting training in business habits; means that his 
little hoard is helping build up the community; 
means that he is bringing certain new dignity to 
the farming profession. We want to meet him 
oftener—the farmer who has got money in the 
bank—for there is where his money ought to be. 








“ A Southerner in Europe.” | 


SOUTHERNER IN EUROPE”—this is the | 
title of Editor Clarence H. Poe’s new book 
giving his travel letters from Europe this 
summer. The volume is almost ready for delivery, 
and orders are coming in by the score, every State 
from New York to Arkansas being represented to 
date. ‘‘These are the best letters I have ever seen 
from any European traveler,” says Chief Justice 
Walter Clark of the North Carolina Supreme Court; 
and every reader of The Progressive Farmer ought | 
to have a copy of this readable and instructive 
work for re-reading this winter, and alsdé as a per- 
manent addition to the family library. The cost 
in handsome cloth binding is $1; heavy paper 








binding, 50 cents. If you wish a copy, fill up the 


ie : : 
| following blank, and mail to us at once: 


BTALO e eee co 6K 


Pubs. Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N. C.: 
Please enter my order for one copy of “A South- 
erner in Europe” in— 
Handsome Cloth Binding at $1 a Copy;* 
Heavy Paper Binding at 50 cents a Copy; * 
payment to be made upon receipt of volume. 


Yours truly, 
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“How I Made My Best Crop This Year.”—I 





What Was Your Be 


If You Made a Good One of Any Kind, Let Us Hear About It. 


In our opinion, we have seldom 
had a more interesting or valuable 
series of articles than those in this 
symposium of my best crop. The 
only trouble is, there are not enough 
of them; so we want you to tell us 
briefly and plainly about your best 
crop this year, and to do it right. 
away. We have offered three prizes 
of five, three, and two dollars for the 
three best papers. 

~And now about our last week’s let- 
ters there is a word or two of com- 
ment that seems to me worth while. 

* * * 


Mr. Turrentine’s description of his 
method of growing sweet potatoes is 
interesting. I think that it would 
have been an improvement to have 
used some acid phosphate and sul- 
phate of potash on the manure; and 


it would have saved the turning of | 


the vines if he had had an attach- 
ment that is used here, an iron bow 
that runs under the vines and drops 
them behind the cultivator just as 
they were. Then in digging, the 
vines are simply cut with a revolving 
disk on a plow beam, and the pota- 
toes are turned out with a large 
plow drawn by two horses and pulled 
off the vines. Then in bedding po- 
tatoes I use a frame with glass sash- 
es, and bed in pure sand with no ma- 
nure whatever. The sashes are kept 
close till the potatoes show signs of 
sprouting, and then air must be giv- 
en according to the outside temper- 
ature. Plants grown in this way 
make fine roots, and are less liable 
to disease and rot than where ma- 
nure is used for heat. 

Mr. Adams finds redtop a useful 
grass, and it cerainly is for a late 
grass, though 
heavy crop. It is the easiest of 
grasses to cure, for in hot weather in 
Virginia, I have stacked it the same 
day it was cut. But I would always 
mix some timothy with redtop to 
make a heavier crop, and prefer the 
medium red clover to the sapling. 


it does not make a} 


st Crop This Year? 


It would have been more instruc- 
tive had Mr. Gulley kept account of 
imstead of estimating the cost of 
the manure and fertilizers used on 
that cotton. Doubtless he will get a 
fine corn crop next year from a re- 
sidual effect of the manure and fer- 
tilizers used on the cotton, for the 
cotton has not used it all except the 
nitrate of soda. His estimate may 
be all right, and it is also right to 
credit the land with some improve- 
ment as an offset to the cost of the 
otton crop. Then he would have been 
better off had he sown a cover crop 
on the land to be turned under for 
the corn. Perhaps he did so, though 
he does not mention this. Still he 
has shown the value of broadcast 
manuring, and the humus-making ef- 
fect of the manure will be seen there 
| for some time, especially if it is kept 





|} up by sowing peas in the corn. 
ee -< 


| Land on which A. C. F. has been 
| making two bales of cotton per acre, 
| was already in fine condition to make 
|a good crop of corn. He would have 
| learned something had he left one 
| part of the lot for comparison in or- 
| der to see just what the large amount 
of fertilizer did. Had he done this, 
|I believe that he would have found 
that he paid a good price for alt the 
| extra corn the fertilizer made. Land 
| that makes two bales of cotton per 
|acre should make fifty bushels of 
|corn per acre. I think it probable 
that he got in the dry weather no re- 
sults from the last application of fer- 
| tilizer, and if he had sown crimson 
| elover among the corn he would be 
able to make a big crop of cotton 
/next year without any fertilizer. I 
would estimate that he used $12 to 
| $15 worth of fertilizer and manure, 
|and if the crop was increased but 
| twenty bushels per acre, the increase 
cost him nearly 75 cents a bushel. 
| This would show some profit at pres- 
| ent high price of corn, but usually 
would not. W. F. MASSEY. 








I —A Believer in 





How Peas and Rye Turned Down Made a Good Crop of Corn on 


Naturally 


Messrs. Editors: The land on 
which our corn grew this year was so 
poor in its original state that a friend 
remarked that he could ‘‘skim the 
soil off ten acres of it in a day with a 
teaspoon.” It is of a coarse sandy 
nature, with a semi-clay, or rather 
porous sandy subsoil. 

The land was in wheat last year, 
and made about fifteen bushels per 
acre. After harvest the wheat stub- 
ble was turned with a _ two-horse 
turn plow. The land was then sown 
to cowpeas. In the early fall it was 
cut well with a disk harrow and 
sown to rye, leaving the peavines on 
the land. In the spring the green 


rye was turned under with the same! peas between. 


plow used in breaking. The land 


was then gone over twice with a disk | between two rows of corn, are culti- 
harrow to thoroughly cut up and in-| vated at one trip 


corporate the green rye and dead 
peavines with the soil. 


in the row. 


Cultivating Easily and Rapidly. 


The first cultivation the corn re- 


ceived was when it was very small 


The rows | lot of seed peas—a fairly good coat 
were then furrowed off about 6% feet | of vines left on the land for the ben- 


apart, and the corn planted so that | eft of the wheat crop which follows 
it could be thinned to a stand of | 


about 16 inches between the stalks | measured yet, I think the yield will 


Green Manures. 


Poor Soil. 


| and was done with a riding cultivator 
|of the ‘‘Buckeye’’ make, going one 
|time to the row with the gangs of 
| the implement astride the row. This 
| method of culture was kept up until 
|the corn was nearly waist-high, at 
| which time I took a-Cole oat seeder 
|and went one time in each middle, 
| drilling in about a peck of cowpeas, 
}and 200 pounds of a 10—4 fertilizer 
|mixture to the acre of land. After 
| the peas were up the cultivation was 

continued either by going between 

the peas and corn with a walking 
|cultivator, or else by going between 
| the corn rows with a riding cultiva- 
| tor with its gangs astride the row of 
By this latter meth- 
| od one row of peas, and the middle 


| The result was, that I got a nice 


—and while the corn has not been 


|be right in the neighborhood of 60 
bushels per acre. 

| The corn I planted was of no par- 
ticular variety, other than a slight 


carrying in mind for some time, and 
up to which I am trying to breed my 
corn. I have not yet succeeded in 
getting the type permanently fixed. 
Still I think I am getting nearer and 
nearer my ideal. You will see from 
what has been said that I select my 
seed corn in the field. 
We test the germinating power of. 
each ear before planting. By select- 
ing our seed corn in this way, we 
usually get from 95 to 98 per cent 
of a perfect stand at first planting; | 
that is, if mice and other things do | 
not bother. 
I run wide rows because they are 
suited to the planting of peas be- 
tween them, as I can then go be- 
tween the corn rows with a riding 
cultivator and cultivate the corn and 
the peasatthesame time. Another rea- 
son is, that the fewer rows there are 
the more land surface T can stir with 
the cultivator and the more extend- 
ed and less broken the dust blanket 
or mulch I always try to keep on the 
land. 
Peavines and Rye as Humus Makes. 
T left the peavines on my corn 
land last fall because while we are 
growing good crops of any kind we | 
should at the same time be making | 
the soil more fertile. I believed that 
the peavines would give the rye a 
quick, vigorous growth, and a strong 
root system, and that these roots 
would take up the fertilizing ele- 
ments supplied by the peavines and 
at the same time act on the soil so 
as to bring into available forms some 
of the plant food. The rye took on 
a quick vigorous growth, which I 
feel sure would not have been the 
case had I waited to pass the pea- 
vines through live stock before ap- 
plying the matter or manure to land. 
It is surprising how quickly dead 
peavines and their leaves will show 
their good results on a crop of wheat 
or rye in the early fall. 

If our soil is fairly good, I be- 
lieve, like that grand old man, the 
apostle of the cowpea, W. F. Massey, 











that the better plan is to make hay 


a 
of our peavines and feed it to live 
stock and return the manure to the 
land. 

Yet our fields must be fed, For a 
poor hungry frame of a soil can no 
more yield heavy crops, than a poor 
hungry frame of a horse ean draw 
heavy loads. And when our soil js 
poor and hungry, I am inclined ty 
believe that the quickest way to get 
it teeming with life and vigor jis to 
sow cowpeas, and follow the Peas 
with rye, vetch, or some one of the 


| winter clovers to be worked into the 


land in the spring, leaving the pea. 
vines on the land in the fall, of 
course, 
Must Feed as Well as Work the Land, 
But whether you take your pea- 
vines off the land and feed them to 
stock, or whether you leave them op 
the land to feed directly to the soil, 
by all means sOw cowpeas. We sowed 
one bushel of peas this year for 
every acre of land we have under 
cultivation, And nothing preventing, 
every acre we cultivate in corn and 
tobacco next year will have a coat of 
dead peavines and green rye, or else 


‘dead peavines and crimson clover to 


work into the land next spring for 
the benefit of the corn and tobacco, 

The point I wish to make is, that 
if our soil is very poor, the quickest 
and easiest way to get it up is to sow 
peas and leave the vines on the land, 
always following the peas with some 
winter or cover crop to be worked 
into the surface of the land in the 
spring. If a cover crop does not fol-- 
low the peas, then by all means make 
hay of the peavines and feed it to 
stock; for if the vines are left on the 
land, and no cover crop follows 
them, more or less of their fertilizing 
properties will be lost by leaching. 
I always try to sow enough peas to 
make sufficient hay for my stock, and 
yet leave the vines on the poorer 
fields, which are then sown to some 
cover crop, to be worked into the 
land in the spring. 

W. A. PETREE. 
Stokes Co., N. C. 








of Corn on 


Mr. Lawson Tells How He Made 


Messrs. Editors: My three best 


crops—oats, corn and peas—for the 
year 1908, were as follows: Oats 
sown February ist to 6th; Early Burt 


oat, an oat that has been selected 
from the Red oat. This oat does not 
smut or rust any year. I have been 
raising these oats for about fifteen 
years. This year’s crop was sown 
after cotton. I had been fertilizing 
the land for several years; put three 
bushels of oats broadcast, 40 bushels 
of cotton seed broadcast, plowed with 
a 10-inch, 2-horse plow, harrowed 
with an Acme spring-tooth harrow 
twice, then dragged a log over the 
smooth surface. Got 1,100 bundles, 
or about fifty-five bushels, per acre. 

On the same land I put corn; laid 
off rows with two mules and a 12- 
inch middle burster, about four feet 
apart. The first of June I put down 
25 bushels of cotton seed per acre in 
the burster furrow, and 300 pounds 
of commercial fertilizer; threw two 
turn plow furrows on same, run a 
spring-tooth harrow over the ridge to 
smooth same; then planted with a 
Brindley planter, seven inches apart, 
and left one stalk in a hill. Just after 
the corn was up to a perfect stand I 





| approach to an ideal type I have been 


’ 





took a turn plow and spread the 


II.—Fifty-Five Bushels of Oats and Sixty 


Same Acre. 


Them; Also How He Got Three 


Tons of Pea Vine Hay Per Acre. 


balks; let stand a few days, ther with 
the same turn plow barred off corn 
about ten inches wide, ran 12-inch 
sweep around the corn and then put 
500 pounds of commercial fertilizer 
around the corn—making a total of 
25 bushels of cotton seed and 800 
pounds of fertilizer per acre. I plant 
ed the corn the 9th day of June; hoed 
it by the 10th day of July, and gath- 
ered 60 bushels per acre. Remember 
I first gathered 1,100 bundles of oats, 
or 55 bushels; and then planted the 
same land to corn, making a total of 
55 bushels of oats and 60 bushels of 
corn per acre in the year 1908. ; 

Now for my peas: First, I planted 
the land to oats; and when the oats 
were taken off, then to peas for hay. 
I sowed the Boss or Unknown pé, 
got three tons of pea vine hay pe 
acre. I plowed the peas in with 4 
10-inch, 2-horse plow, harrowed twice 
then dragged a log over to smooth 
the surface. The season for my 0at 
crop was too wet; for my corn, too 
much rain just as the corn was silk- 
ing and tasseling, then too dry just 
at the time to make ears; for the 
peas, allO. K. I never saved more or 
a finer lot of hay in my life, my old 
way of saving pea vine hay. 








M. M. LAWSON. 
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This illustration, 
which is reproduced by 
courtesy of the Ameri- 
can Cultivator, shows 
a herd of Holstein 
cows, and is the first 
in our series of pic- 
tures of the different 
types of cattle. The 
Holstein cow is bred 
especially to give milk. 
That is her one pur- 
pose, and she fulfills 
it admirably. Notice 
here the characteris- 
tics of the dairy type, 
long, slim necks, 
pointed withers, nar- 
‘row, “cat” hams, 


frames with thick coatings of beef. 
view for many years. 





deep “barrels” with wide-sprung ribs, and large udders. 





Spare, angular, yet beautifully symmetrical, these cows do not lay on fat or cover their 
The food they eat is converted into milk, because they have been bred and selected with that purpose in 
Next week we hope to give you a closer view of the dairy type of cattle to more effectually impress upon you the form 
you must have for the greatestsproduction of milk. 




















IIIA Fine Crop of Corn and Peas. 


Fifty Bushels of Corn and Seven Bushels of Peas to the Acre 


on Five 


Messrs. Editors: My corn plat 
consited of five acres of creek bot- 
tom, that had been in cultivation 
about thirty-five years, the past two 
in oats, the land pretty well run 
down. 
inches deep, with a No. 10 steel- 
beam plow with two horses, edged 
up in January. In April I cross- 
plowed about three to four inches 
deep with a 2-horse plow. The land 
was dragged with a plank drag, 
rows laid off four feet wide, three 
to four inches deep; and fertilized 
with compost consisting of barnyard 
manure, twenty bushels of cotton- 
seed and five hundred pounds of 16 
per cent acid phosphate to five acres. 
I ran in the furrow with a spring- 
tooth cultivator; planted corn May 
20th with planter, one kernel to the 
hill, about twelve to fifteen inches 
apart; first cultivated with a spring- 
tooth cultivator when the corn was 
three to five inches high, and gave 


I began by breaking flat, six | 


Acres. 


three subsequent cultivations with a 
riding spring-tooth cultivator. Peas 
were planted in the rows between 
the corn hills at the second cultiva- 
| tion, 

Now for results, in expense and in- 
come: 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





| Cost. 
| Gost. of breaking... .. 6.664. $15.00 
| Planting and cultivation ..... 10.00 
TAG Eau) o bce 1 RS ere perros ceca 12.00 
P@OBE OF LEPUNZOP 62.)5.4.0.0-0:616,6 - 9.00 
| 
| ORAL COB. 6-0i5280-<- Oe Gers $46.00 
| ‘Returns. 
| 250 bushels corn at $1..... $250.00 
| 35 bushels peas at $1..... 35.00 
| cael 
| Total income ........ $285.00 
TOLL COBG) «660660 oes 46.00 
|Net income .......... . + $239.00 


Or an average of $47.80 per acre. 
| H. A. BIGNER. 


IV. One Bale Per Acre on Poor Land. 


How the Cotton Yield on One Field Has Been Increased by Deep 
Plowing and Good Seed. 


Messrs. Editors: I had a few 
acres from which I hoped to get a 
yield of one and one-half bales cotton 
per acre this season. The soil is poor 
sandy upland; and in 
State, without the 


Over one bale to four acres. I have 
every spring broken this soil with 
an Oliver chilled, 10-inch plow with 
two horses, gradually going deeper 
each plowing. The land has been 
rotated in different crops, but was 


in cotton last year and made about | 


one bale per acre. I broke this land 
above seven or eight inches deep 
again in the spring, and it was my 
intention to harrow it thoroughly 
With a 2-horse cultivator before bed- 
ding for cotton; but at that time I 


had a severe attack of lagrippe, and | 
important work | 


did not get this 


done. About the latter part of 


March I run off my rows with an| 


8-inch shovel and in them applied 
400 pounds of high-grade bone dust, 


Cottonseed meal and kainit (mixed | 


200 bone, 100 cotton meal, 100 kai- 
nit); and in this run again with the 
Same shovel, and bedded on this 
with the Oliver 10-inch at two fur- 
tows. This plowing was again deep. 
I will add here I have always found 
deep plowing to pay me well, and 





its original | 
improvement it) 
bas had, would not have produced | 


Cannot agree with Prof. Welborn in | 


his shallow plowing theory. I plant- 
ed on this bed, after harrowing it 
well about April 10th, my Improved 
Prize cottonseed; and about the time 
the cotton was coming through I run 
the harrow over it, which greatly 
helped it to start off vigorous and 
and healthy. I find this to be the 
work to save labor later on, as the 
harrow kills the first coat of grass. 
When the cotton was large 
enough, I chopped it out about one 
foot apart. Here I made a mistake, 
as the rainy season caused it to grow 
too fast and it should have been 
thinned to two feet. In a few days 
I ran the Perry cultivator around it, 
nilling it nicely and pulverizing the 
soil and leaving it level. My next 
work was with a 16-inch sweep; and 
at this working I applied about 150 
pounds of low grade fertilizer, using 
| it for want of time to mix, as I usu- 
ally do, to suit myself. I plowed out 
the middles, and the cotton grew 
and matured rapidly and August lst 
promised to yield one and one-half 
bales per acre. This was the yield 
I planted for, but the incessant rains 
caused it to shed and lose at least 
one-third of its promising yield. I 
cultivated it shallow again, which 
did not pay well. This cotton was 
all open-early and picked early. 
The cotton here made a two-thirds 











crop; and, with normal conditions, I 
should have made one and one-half 
bales per acre. Others have made two 
bales to the acre with the same seed. 
I have improved this poor soil slowly 
by deep breaking and by planting 
peas as often as I could and by using 





improved seed. While the yield is not 
great, with a good season it wouid 
have made one and one-half bales 
per acre, which demonstrates what 
can be done on poor soil that would 
produce one-fourth bale per acre. 

W. B. F. LEWIS. 








Get Our Factory Price 


Direct to You 


On 30 Days Approval Test— 
Gash or Time—Freight Allowed 


It costs you nothing—at our risk—to 
test the Detroit Tongueless on your 
work for a month. 

We sell only direct, so take this way of 
proving to you that imitations of the 
Detroit Tongueless are in no way its 
squal. We have no dealers or agents so 
you save their profits on the price you 
pay us direct. Keep the difference in 
your own pocket and get the genuine, 
original and highest class, guaranteed 


DETROIT 


ion to you and new 1908-9 Catalog sent FREE. 
°MERICAN HARROW COMPANY 
712 Hastings St., Detroit, Mich 
Branch houses in alltrade centers Pe 
snable us to make prompt 
shipments. Get an Amer- 
can Manure Spreader 
or Detroit Tongue- 
less Disc Har- 
row by or- 
dering 
early. 





fae 


Tongueless 
Disc Harrow 


The Forward Truck does away with all of the annoyance on the 
team of the old “tongue’’—all neck weight—side draft and sore 
necks. Note back of the Disc Blades the TRANSPORT TRUCK 
—an extra attachment—upon which you can mount the ma- 
thine, taking the Disc Blades off the ground, so youcan 
lrive over stony ground, rough and sandy roads, 
sridges, etc. Write today for our price—proposi- 



































RROW Co. 





REVERSIBLE 





Do Their Work “A 


are the 








For Two or Three Horses 


DISC PLOWS 





Comin’ and a Goin”’ 


The Plows that do the best work anywhere and everywhere—hillside or 
level land—hard ground or soft ground--sticky ground or trashy ground— 


Chattanooga Reversible Disc Plows 


Chattanooga Plows are the only entirely successful Reversible Disc Plows 
—simple in design—few in parts—sturdy 
skilled workmanship and the finest materials can make them—guaranteed for 
twelve months against any breakage caused by defects in material or work- 


in construction—as durable as 


manship. 

Chattanooga Reversible Plows turn 
corners either right or left, pulverize 
the soil thoroughly, cover weeds, leave 
a clean furrow, and save time, labor, 
money and horse flesh. Write today 
for free postpaid catalog which tells 
the whole story. 


CHATTANOOGA PLOW CO. 


11 Carter Street, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
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A County Where 2,000 Farmers Have 
Telephones. 


How the ’Phones Were Secured 





and How They Add to the Con- 


venience, Safety and Prosperity of Their Owners. 


Messrs. Editors: Union County 
has, perhaps, the best rural telephone 
service that can be found in any 
county in the South. We have thirty 
telephone exchanges in the county, 
twenty-six of which are in the rural 
districts. There are approximately 
two thousand telephones in the 
homes of farmers of Union County. 
The service is not confined to land- 
owners. Many of our renters own 
their ’phones and enjoy this con- 
venience along with their more pros- 
perous neighbors. 

T note with interest the article in 
last week’s Progressive Farmer 
telling of the convenience of tele- 
phone communication. While you 
mentioned the _ principal conven- 
iences, it is impossible for even 
those who have the service to enum- 
erate the many ways the ’phone is 
brought into use in a rural commun- 
ity where a complete telephone sys- 
tem has developed. 


One Farmer’s ’Phone Saved Him 
$150. 


In this county it would be a re- 
minder of ‘“‘past ages’ to see a man 
“going after the doctor.” If the ser- 
vice of a doctor is neded by a negro’ 
family, or by one who has no ’phone 
in the house, he steps out to the 
nearest ’phone and the doctor is call- 
ed. When a mule strays or the cows 
get out, the ’phone is used to locate 
them. When prices are fluctuating 
the ’phone is brought into use to 
keep in close touch with the market. 
About two years ago one farmer in 
this county saved $150 on his cotton 
crop by selling his cotton by ’phone, 
when it reached the highest point. 
When the farmer leaves for town 
with his chickens and eggs and 
country produce he knows what he 
is going to get for them. News of a 
sensational nature gets out among 
rural ’phone owners before a daily 
paper can put it in type. When Mc- 
Kinley was shot farmers in Union 
County knew it within an hour after 
it occurred. And the social. feature 





alone is worth many times its cost. 


When the faithful wife grows weary 
with the monotonous work in the 
home, it is an agreeable diversion to 
call up a neighbor for a few minutes’ 
social conversation. It rests her and 
makes her task seem lighter. The 
uses made of the ’phone by girls and 
boys of courting age can be imagined 
better than described. But this is 
merely incidental. 


Individual Exchanges and Co-oper- 
ative Lines. 


You want to know how we organ- 
ized the rural system? Every tele- 
phone exchange in this county, with 
possibly one exception, is an inde- 
pendent exchange, owned by an indi- 
vidual, or individuals, as an invest- 
ment. We have no co-operative ex- 
changes, but we have hundreds of ru- 
ral lines that were built on the co- 
operative plan. For instance, a far- 
mer living eight miles from town 
buys a switchboard and puts it in a 
room of his residence. He then runs 
a line to town and connects with the 
town exchange (free, on exchange ba- 
sis). He then next proposes to give 
his neighbors telephone service at 
50 or 75 cents a month, if they will 
build their own lines to his switch- 
board and buy their own ’phones. 
Then several farmers along a road go 
to work and build a co-operative 
line, dividing the expense equally. 
We describe our system correctly, 
then, when we say. that our ex- 
changes are established by individ- 
uals for profit, while the rural lines 
are built in a co-operative way for 
the service of those who build them. 
In this way there is no company to 
organize, unless you call the farmers 
who go in together and build a party 
line a company. 

The system develops slowly. Far- 
mers are conservative and they gen- 
erally want plenty of time for ma- 
ture consideration before going into 
anything new; but if there.is a 
switchboard put down in a commun- 
ity, the telephone fever will spread 
all right and the investment will be 





safe, if made in an intelligent, pro- 
gressive vicinity. 


City Convenience and Country Free- 
dom. 


This modern system of quick com- 
munication is so valuable, and yet so 
cheap, that it is astonishing that far- 
mers will do without it. There is 
absolutely no reason why we should 
not avail ourselves of this opportun- 
ity to remove the isolation of coun- 
try life and bring ourselves in touch 
with the commercial world. With 
the development of rural mail deliv- 
ery, the rural telephone system and 
the special tax for rura] high schools, 
farmers can have the conveniences 
of city life, and at the same time en- 
joy the freedom of country life. 

J. Z. GREEN. 

Union Co., N. C. 





SWEET POTATO KEEPING. 





Cover Norton Yams Very Lightly in 
Warm Sections. 


Messrs. Editors: Professor Mas- 
sey says to cover sweet potatoes with 
six inches of earth. He may be suc- 
cessful that way; but I feel like if I 
should put that much earth on my 
potatoes I would not save one. That 
may do for the dry, corky kinds; but 
the Norton Yam will not stand that 
much for me. I keep as large or a 
larger per cent than any of my neigh- 
bors; and I never put more than two 
to three inches of earth. After cov- 
ering the bottom of the hill near 
ground two inches deep with straw 
when packed, I lay dirt about three 
inches, leaving a hole in the top so I 
can, with little trouble, run my hand 
in im passing by. 

I put sacks full in the hill,and form 
loose potatoes around them so as to 
shape the hill. I always handle in 
sacks from field. Can do this with 
more care and less bruising. I put up 
about sixty bushels in one hill last 
year. Made the hill long shape, six 
or seven sacks in the center, and lost 
very few. More potatoes are lost 
from overheating than from any oth- 
er cause. I use a common board 
shelter boarded up high enough at 
back and ends to keep out stock. 

Reader, try my plan and Professor 
Massey’s if you have yams and 
report through The Progressive 








—_ 
ns, 


Farmer which is better. Maybe you 
can bank the dry kind deep; pyt 
yams have too much Sweetening to 
stand deep banking if sheltered, | 
have dug and sold this year singg 
September ist, one hundred ang 
ninety-eight bushels at from sixty 
cents to one dollar. When I began 
to dig, six rows dug twenty and one. 
half bushels; now they yield forty. 
one bushels. DANIEL POWELL. 
Edgecombe Co., N. C. 





$$$. 











FARMERS’ -:- EXCHANGE 


We will insert ads. for our Progressive 
Farmer readers in this department and in 
this style type at the rate of 8 cents a word 
for one weex; two weeks, 6 cents a word; 
three weeks, 9 cents; one month, 1%; three 
months, 30 cents; six months, 55 cents; one 
year, $1. Each word number or initial (in- 
cluding name and address) counted as a se- 
Pparate word. Send cash with order. If the 
rate seems high, remember it would cost $490 
for postage alone to send your ad. by letter 
to each home to which we earry it at this 
low rate. Stamps accepted for amounts 
less tha>. $1. 




















Ejight- horse crop for rent. 


Fine farm. J. Mc- 
Dixon, Winterville, N, C. 





For Sale.—S. C. Red cockerels, Brown Leg- 
horn hens. W. H. Long, Cherryville, N. C. 





A four-months-old Short Horn (Durham) bull 
calf. Price is right. J. M. Arndt, Claremont, 
WN. ©. 





S. C. Rhode Island Red cockerels and pullets 
$1,00 each. Eggs for hatching, $1.00 per 15. Mrs. 
E. S, Meanley, Toano, Va. 





For pure bred registered and grade Angus 
Cattle, Angora Goats, and rare Berkshire hogs, 
address A. M. Worden, Tullahoma, Tenn. 





Farmers, let us print your stationery and do 
your job work. Good work and right prices. 
(We print The Progressive Farmer), address 
Mutual Publishing Co., Raleigh, N. C. 





Mammoth Yellow Soy Beans, sample and price 
on request. Also Hickory King seed corn for 
upland farms. W. J. Gilbreth, Lawrenceburg, 
Tenn. 





Elmdale Stock Farm offers a few beautifully 
striped Brown Leghorn cockerels $1 to $2—half 
their value. S.S. Smith & Bro., Whitesburg, 
‘Tenn. 


Purebred White Wyandotte and Single Comb 
Brown Leghorn cockerels, $1.50; pullets, $1.25. 
Improved egg strain. Mrs. F, N. Shearon, Wake 
Forest, N. C. 








Wanted—A man with family, practical work- 
ing farmer, wants position to work and manage 
some man’s farm on salary. Address A. T.,, 
Winthrop Mills, N. C. 





Large Improved Yorkshires, service boars, 
sows in farrow, and pigs; thoroughbred Ango- 
ras; finest strains prize winning Mammoth 
Bronze turkeys; cheap, White Wyandotte 
chickens. One each Avery and Rock Island 
disc plows, Telegraph feed cutter, McCormick 
binder; all good as new for service. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. J. BE, Coulter, Connelly’s 
Springs, N. C. 











SEED GORN AND GOTTON 


You can easily double your 
Corn and Cotton yield in 1909 by planting 
Johnson's Improved Varieties of Tested Seed. Cabbage 
plants, sweet potato plants, fruit trees, etc., at 
wholesale prices. Write for catalog to-day 
E. L. JOHNSON SEED AND PLANT CO., LaGrange, Ga. 














for history and descriptive cir- | 


Every cotton grower, large | 
or small. rich or poor, write to 
B. W. HAWKINS, NONA, GA. 
PEGA 


culars of his Extra Prolific 


Cotton and price of seed. It’s | 
free, and will be worth hun- | 
The | 
Extra Prolific Cotton matures | 
quickly, and will make three | 


Selected and for Sale. | Ove #:000,000 Western Electric Telephones 


dreds of dollars to you. 


TON 


GE Sobales per acre. 





100 bushels Kings Improved Cotton Seed. 

20 bushels Hawkins’ Early Prolific Cotton Seed. 
One to five bushel lots, $1.00 per bushel f. o. b. 
Warsaw, N, C., five bushels or over 75 cents per 


bushel, f. 0. b, Warsaw, N.C. Reference, Bank | 


of Warsaw. D. V. THOMSON, 


R. F. D.1, Warsaw, N.C, 





Farmers Favorite. 


Two hundred bushels carerully selected Seed 
Corn of the above variety. One acre produced 
thes year, 68.8 bushels. It matures earlier 
than seed grown in lower altitude, and this fact 
adds to the yield. Orders filled f. o. 6. Horse 
Shoe, N. C., at $2.00 per bushel in the ear. 

Address A. CANNON, 
Horse shoe, N. ©. 





TERRACING ? DITCHING? GRADING? 
Best $10.00 farm level for $6.66. 
Write at once for special offer. 

Frank Wright, Manufacturer, Cave Springs, Ga. 
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SOUTHERN OFFICES 


Rural Telephones 


Do you realize that rural telephones, more than 
anything else, tend to increase the earning power 
of every Southern farm and farmer? 
realize that 


ALL of the material needed to build the very best 
rural telephone line—exactly the same as the Bell 
Company puts up—will cost you and your neighbors 


half a, bale of cotton each P 


Do you 








are in use in the United States to-day. We made the first telephones and we have made 
the most—in fact, we have made more than all other manufacturers combined. 


| We have brought the rural telephone within the reach of every farmer, and with our Free 
|{ Bulletins before him a boy can install and operate the system. Our telephones are guaranteed. 


Cut out this advertisement, write your name and address on the margin and mail it 4-day so that the 
|| Free Bulletins, which describe the entire plan in detail, may be sent you immediately. 


RN ELECTRIC 
GOmMPraANY 


NORTHERN AND WESTERN OFFICES 


Atlanta K Ci Manufacturers and Suppliers 5 - 
Cincinnati ewer de 4 of all Apparatus and Equip- care oa 
Dallas Saint Louis ment used in the Construc- Spree of eye Pant 
Indianapohs Savannah poeta sah tcl ae Los Angeles Salt Lake City 
J. New York San Francisco 
Omaha Seattle 
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What Farmers Want to Know. 


Answers by Prof. W. F. Massey Unless Otherwise Stated. 








WHERE “COMPOSTING” PAYS. 





How to Prepare for a Good Sweet 
Potato Crop, 


Have 4 acres highly improved 
for vegetables. Last year plant- 
ed it to sweet potatoes. Had an 
imperfect stand, and one acre 
planted too late to make a half 
crop, but we gathered 650 bush- 
els. There was too heavy a 
growth of vines, as the land is 
rich in nitrogen. Intend to plant 
it in sweet potatoes again, sow- 
ing rye this week if the land 
gets dry enough. I am prepar- 
ing a compost, making a layer 
of oak leaves, lightly covered 
with air slacked lime. Then a 
layer of rich earth and wood 
ashes. Then leaves and so on 
till pile is completed. I intend 
to put this out heavily with a 
manure spreader about first to 
middle of April over the rye, 
and at once plow under the 
whole, Will Prof. Massey advise 
me if this is a good compost for 
the potatoes, and what fertilizer 
will be needed in the furrow 
under the potatoes? I want to 
make 1,000 bushels of potatoes 
on this four acres. 5; i. As 

Davidson Co., N. C. 


Sweet potatoes, more than most 
crops, will bear repeating on the 
same land for several years, and 
the compost you are making will be 
an excellent one. Your land has 
already enough nitrogen in it for the 
sweet potato crop, I would suppose. 
I would plow under the rye and 
compost early and as deeply as prac- 
ticable, and at planting time run 
the furrows shallow so as not to 
bring up the half decayed stuff. In 
the furrows mix 14 per cent acid 
phosphate and high grade sulphate 
of potash, making a ton for the four 
acres of 1,600 pounds of the acid 
phosphate and 400 pounds of the 
sulphate of potash, and apply 500 
pounds per acre. Put this in some 
time before setting the plants and 
bed on it with two furrows shallow- 
ly. I would prefer the sulphate to 
the muriate of potash for sweet po- 
tatoes, as the potatoes will be much 
sweeter than where the muriate is 
used. Work the crop shallowly and 
hill slightly. Turn your compost and 
mix two times before using. Com- 
posting is all right for vegetables 
but for general farm crops not— if 
one uses his manure in a compost. 





Getting Rid of Bermuda Grass, 


I have a piece of land covered 
with wire or Bermuda grass, and 


want to get rid of it. How shall 
I do it? KB. E. PB, 
Plow the land shallow so as tc 


just get under the sod. Then rake 
Out all that you can and haul it off 
into some gully or waste place. Do 
this now, and then replow the land 
and leave it lying rough all winter. 
In spring sow it thickly to cowpeas, 
using a bushel and a half per acre. 
This will shade out most of what 
May be left, as Bermuda grass will 
not thrive in shade. Mow the peas 
and cure for hay, and in September 
disk the land well and sow winter 
Oats and crimson clover for hay, sow- 
Ing one and a half bushels of oats 
and fifteen pounds of clover seed af- 
ter sowing the oats. Cut this in 
Spring as soon as the clover blooms 
and plow the stubble for corn. Work 
the corn clean and you will have lit- 
tle grass left. 


Timothy May Yet Be Sown. 


How late can timothy be 
sown? Have never sown lat- 
er than last of September, and 
would get a good crop the next 
season. I want to sow some 
river bottom land if not too 
late. Your writings will be 
worth millions of dollars to the 
South when people realize the 
wisdom of your advice. You 
saved me more on pea seed 
this year than the Progressive 
Farmer will cost for forty 
years. I planted but a peck per 
acre as advised and the result 
were very satisfactory, and I 
made more pea _ vine hay per 
acre than ever before since I 
have been farming. Because 
Moore County has sand hills in 
one part you must not strength- 
en the idea that Moore is all 
sand hills. Two thirds of Moore 
County has as fine soil as any 
in the State. M. E. 8. 

Moore Co., N. C. 


It is not too late to sow the tim- 
othy with wheat especially on strong 
bottom land. I would sow not less 
than nine quarts per acre and more 
will do no harm. I am always glad 
to know that what I write is help- 
ing farmers, for that has been my 
object in all that I have written. 
Born in the South, I love her and 
her people, and my greatest ambi- 
tion has always been to advance the 
prosperity of her farmers. I know 
that there is good land left in 
Moore even if Lee did get some of 
it. Now if you want to aid us in 
helping the Southern farmers get 
more of your neighbors to take The 
Progressive Farmer, and I believe 
that we can help them too, 





TIMOTHY ON WET LAND. 


It Will Pay You to Drain. 

(1) Is it too late now to sow 
oats in the open furrow? 

(2) Is it too late to sow 
crimson clover and rye? 

(3) Will timothy do well in 
this section on bottom land, and 
will it stand water? I mean 
when - sown on land that is not 
well drained. 

F. R. GARLINGTON. 

Floyd Co., Ga. 





Editorial Answer.—(1) Oats sown 
in the open furrow now might do 
well, but the chances are that they 
would not pay. Early sowing may 
safely be regarded as one of the es- 
sentials in securing a good crop of 
oats under ordinary conditions. 

(2) It is also too lateto sow 
crimson clover; but rye may yet be 
sown. Seed heavily and fertilize lib- 
erally if you wish it to amount to 
anything as a cover crop. 

(3) Timothy should do well with 
you on bottom lands if they have 
fair drainage; but while it delights 
in a rich, loose, moist soil, it will 
not thrive on one that is water-log- 
ged. Red-top will be more satis- 
factory on poorly drained land; but 
why not drain your land? The rich 
bottom lands of the South—the most 
fertile we have, and the ones made 
fertile at the expense of the hills— 
are too often allowed to grow up in 
valueless weeds and bushes when 
with proper draining they might yield 
surprising crops of hay or corn. 
Drainage is certainly one of the 
South’s generally neglected opportu- 





Four Moving Parts 





That’s all there are to the McVicker’s valve 
easiest to understand and run. 


and more moving parts to iis valve action. 
where most gasoline engine trouble occurs. 


these and you have compared it with all, fc 


to sell you one of our engines. 

The McVicker is made in the largest and 
gas engine factory in the United States. 
were sold last year. 


have bought ours. 


others. The McVicker appeals to the latter 
they have had experience. They know. 


cracks.” 


without them. 


That’s why the McVicker is the simplest engine-—the 


There are 499 other makes of engines, yet each has 12 
And that’s 


You have but to compare the McVicker with one of 
practically the same—our engine, only, is different. You 
can decide in this way which is the best engine made. 

We invite comparison, for we know of no better way 
Nearly 3,000 
Thousands of farmers who never used engines before 
Also thousands who have used 


The McVicker is the simplest engine in the world. 
Our marvelous patents do away with all cams, gears, 
ratchets, tumbling rods and other such mystifying “jim- 


All others must employ them, for they can’t run 


action. Our engine is three times the 
best because it is three times the 
simplest. Yet it costs no more 
than the complex. 

In fact, it is cheapest by far 
j because its simplicity saves on 

fuel, oil and repairs. 

Don’t buy an, engine till you know 
all about the McVicker. We havea 
great many features to tell you about 
in our catalog—all of which bear on 
this astounding simplicity. 

We make ail types— from 2 to 30 
horse-power—mounted in all ways for 
all uses. Also traction engines. 

We send free plans for a model 
farm power-house when you write for 
the catalog. Do it today—a postal— 
now—before you forget it. 


ALMA MFG. CO., 
Station 28 
Alma, 
Mich. 


or all are 


costliest 


most, for 













Make Money Saw 


or gasoline engine and this portable millcan 
the timber is. The rest is just as easy. 


THE OUTFIT SOON 


tures, 





—Lumber With This Portable SS 
American Saw Mill 


Lumber keeps going up in price. A traction or portable steam| 


Go from grove to 
grove on your own farm and on your neighbors’, 


An American saws the best and most lumber, with least power and least help, See the reasons 
aid the guaranty in our Large Free Catalog. Variable Friction Feed—Combined Ratchet Set 
Works and Quick Receder—Giant Duplex Steel Dogs, and many other time and labor saving fea- 
See our complete line of wood working machinery. 


AMERICAN SAW MILL MACHINERY. CO. 






be driven where 





Make all kinds of lumber— 


PAYS FOR ITSELF 


Write today. 


202 Hope St., Hackettstown, N. J. 
1592 Terminal Buildings, New York 











FARMS AND TIMBER 


FOR SALE.—Excellent farms from 50 to 
acre. Write for catalogue, 


LANDS IN VIRGINIA. 


1-000 acres at from Eight to Fifteen Dollars per 


JEFFREYS, HESTER & CO., Inc., REAL ESTATE AGENTS 


CHASE CITY, MECKLENBURG COUNTY, VIRGINIA. 





ROYAL REVERSI 












The Only Line of 





BLE DISC PLOW 


The only Reversible Plow that lifts the disc 
frem the soil while reversing—the frame of plow 
remaining in perfect position for the return fur- 
row. Made with 20-inch disc for two horses 
and 24-inch dise for three horses. 

Get our special offer, mow, including the 
Royal two, three and four horse plows, single 
and double disc, 20 and 24 inch. The Royal 
Plows have special patented features which 
give them special advantages over all others. 

Write us for the facts, write To-Day. 


CHATTANOOGA IMPLEMENT & MANUFACTURING CO., 
Dept. Y. CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 
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SINAN 


















cabinet, 


one name and trademark. Every tool 





give us your dealer’s name. 





ment of tools. 






A postal will bring it. 
SIMMONS HARDWARE COMPANY (In 















nities. 









Almost every day some sort of tool could be used to advant- 
age around the house, and oftentimes it is absolutely neces- 
sary to have tools at once, to make repairs. The best way to 
buy them and the most convenient way to keep them isina 


ed KEEN KUTTER 


TOOL CABINETS 


are the only ones made containing a complete set of high grade tools under 


the highest grade and fully guaranteed. 

Ask us to send you handsomely illustrated Catalog showing our complete 
line of KEEN KUTTER Cabinets ; then select the cabinet containing the assort- 
ment of tools you want and your dealer will supply you. 


This booklet contains cabinets from $8.50 to $125.00, according to assort- 


is a KEEN KUTTER, which means it is 
No cheap tools. 


If not, write us and 


c.), St. Louis and New York, U. S. A. 
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¢ . 
No. 25. 


4 Quart 
Japanned. 





Large Family Size. 
No. 10—Price $2.50. 






4 sizes. fs 
Tinned and ff 
Japanned. [* 


Half 














It is really better to 
own an ‘‘ Enterprise’’ 
Meat Chopper and cut 
your sausage meat eas- 
ily, quickly and well, 
than to trust to a bor- 
rowed 7. ee to 
“* orind”’ 


in lard 


Meat 


Food Chopper 


is made in standard family 
sizes, and not only saves half 
the work at butchering 
time, but is useful in the 
kitchen every day in the 
year. “ Enterprise’? Meat 
Choppers cvéthe meat with 
a revolving steel knife 
against a perforated steel 
cutting plate without crush- 
ing, and make tough meat 
tender. Easily cleaned, 
practically unbreakable, and 
will last for years. 


Made in 45 sizes and styles; fee 
for Hand, Steain and Electrie 
power. No. 5, Small Family 
Bize, $1.75: No: 10, Large Fam- 

y Size, $2.50. Sold direct if 
not to behad from your dealer. 


lutely true. 


for 


Mills; 


Price $5.50. ZG 





the work at 
butchering time is spent 
and 
making. You can in- 
crease your 
and lessen the time and 
labor of Sausage Stuff- 
ing and Lard 
if you use an 


ENTERP 


Sausage Stuffer 


and 


Lard Press 


Stuffs sausage quickly 
and uniformly. Patented 
Corrugated Spout pre- 
vents air entering the cas- 
ing, thus assuring the pre- 
servation of the sausage. 
Cylinder is bored abso- 
Meat cannot 
rise above the 

Can be changed into a Lard 
Press in a jiffy. 
tgs, made and will last 


Other f famous “*Enterprise’’ 
household specialties are Cof- 
Raisin Seeders; 
Fruit, Wine and Saal Presses ; 
cS herry Stone bee — d 
Sad Irons, etc., e 

Look for the ol ‘“*Enter- 
prise” on the machine you buy. 




























Cracked corn, ground 
bone, oyster and other 
shells, etc., are important 
items of egg-making ma- 
terial and must be fur- 
nished in winter to secure 
an abundance of high- 
pricedeggs. They can be 
furnished at lowest cost 
by the use of an 


ISE 


Bone, Shell 


and 


Corn Mill 


Order one early in the 
season, and the hens will 
surely pay for it. The mill 
shown in cut costs only $8.50. 
Will grind corn, dry bones, 
oyster and other shells, ete., 
making valuable poultry 
food. May be used for 
making bone meal fertilizer, 

A good all-round mill for 
farmers and poultrymen, 
and for strength and dura- 
bility is unexcelled. Weight, 
601bs. Capacity, 144 bushels 
ofcorn per hour. Look for 
the name “Enterprise” on 
the machine you buy. Sold 
by Hardware and General 
Stores, etc. 





















sausage 














products 










ressing 





late. 


Machine is 


Handle 











EE—The “Enterprising Housekee; 
er 200 choice rectpes and kitchen 


oo 
| THE ENTERPRISE MFC. CO. OF PA., 224 Dauphin Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





er’’—a book containing 
helps. Sent on request. 
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WHEN YOU FIRST 
KNEAD THE DOUGH 


William Tell Four 


You can immediately see the 
unusual high quality of the 
flour, and distinguish its 
superiority over the general 
run of cheap flours now on 
the market. 

















William Tell Flour 





Is the highest grade flour made—pure, clean, 
For sale sruniiumaal 


and wholesome. 
for it. Madeby : 


Ansted & Burk Co., Springfield, Ohio 





Ask 


. ° ° 
. © é 





LE (hii peo gel Lenco 
Pw nnd A dy oc of Pie to school, 


BUSINE ss - write for Cata‘ogue and Special Of: 


fers of the ae Business and Shorthand Schools. 
ieee: 9 KIN p Diner ie King’s Business College 
leig or rio 
‘We also teach Bookkeeping, \ Penmanshir 
etc., by mail. Send for Home Study Circular. 








co IN 10 oune 


BY ONE MAN, with the FOLDING SAWING MACHINE. It 
saws down trees. Folds likea Poe knife. Saws any kind of 
timber on any kind of ground. One man can saw mo wat tim 
with it than 2 menin any other way, and doit easier. Send for 
REE illustrated catalog, > showing latest IMPROVEMENTS 
end testimonials from thousa: First order secures Address 
FOLDING SAWING MACHINE CoO., 
168-164 E. Harrison Street, Chicago, filinols. 















Businéss Colleges 


THATZWANT YOUR PATRONAGE. 








LEARN -:- TELEGRAPHY 


YOUNG MEN! Great demand for oper- 
ators; railroad wires in School; you can 

qualify in 4to 6months; expenseslow; good 

positions guaranteed. Catalog free. 








THE HOME CIRCLE 
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All letters intended for this Department should be addressed 
to ‘*‘Aunt Mary,’’ care of Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N. O. 











only the season of clouded skies and 


son of good cheer and festivity, is 


the making of an attractive place to 


Will they pass to where—by 


With the slothful, with the 


Sleep to 
No, at noonday in the bustle 
Bid him forward, breast and 


“Strive and thrive!” cry, 
There as 





Epilogue to ‘‘ Asolanda.’’ 


At the midnight in the silence of the sleep-time, 
When you set your fancies free, 


death, fools think, imprisoned— 


Low he lies who once so loved you, whom you loved so, 
—Pity me? 


Oh! to love so, be so loved, yet so mistaken; 
What had I on earth to do 


mawkish, the unmanly? 


Like the aimless, helpless, hopeless, did I drivel 
—Being—who? 


‘ ‘ 


One who never turned his back but marched breast forward, 
Never doubted clouds would break, 

Never dreamed, tho’ right were worsted, wrong would triumph, 

Held we fall to rise, are baffled to fight better, 


wake. 


of man’s work-time 


Greet the unseen with a cheer! 


back as either should be, 


““Speed—fight on, fare ever 


here!”’ 
—Robert Browning. 








Now is the Time for Books and 


Found? 


Now, aS we are approaching not 


unpleasant weather, but also the sea- 


the time of all others to think about 
the brightening up of the house, and 


live for both young and old. 

The home should be the pleasant- 
est place in the world to the boys 
and girls; and the making of such 
a home is a life’s work worthy of the 
most gifted or the most aspiring. If 
the boys and girls of your family— 
and of your neighbor’s family for 
that matter—do not care for your 
home circle, do not enjoy gathering 
about the family fire, find nothing 
in the house to interest them, there 
is something very wrong somewhere 
about it. 

Are there books in your home 
such as young folks like to read, 
stories and poetry and histories and 
books of information? If not, there 
is something being missed by all 
who live there. Books cost very lit- 
tle nowadays; and the boy or girl 
who grows into manhood or woman- 
hood without having learned to love 
to read misses more of the sweetness 
and beauty of life than he or she can 
ever know. 

Are there pictures on your walls, 
and some growing plants by the win- 
dows, something to make the place 
attractive as well as comfortable? 
Surely you could have these things if 
you wished. 

Is there any provision for music 
or games or any of the amusements 





Brighten Up the Home. 


Music and Games and Hearth- 


stone Gatherings—Is Your Home One Where These Things Are 


so dear to the hearts of the young? 
Someone has said that no home is 
complete without a musical instru- 
ment of some kind; and there is not 
so much exaggeration in the state- 
ment. Why not a piano or an or- 
gan, a flute or a violin? If there is 
anyone who has any taste for music, 
that taste should certainly be en- 
couraged. If no one can play at all, 
you can still have a phonograph. 

It is worth while to think of all 
these things as the Christmas season 
approaches. If half of the money 
that will be spent for sheer foolish- 
ness, for useless trinkets and fantas- 
tic gewgaws, should be spent for 
books and pictures and games and 
musical instruments, many homes 
would have a beauty and a brightness 
and an air of friendliness the whole 
year round that they have never had 
before. 

But above all that which makes 
the home cheerful and glad and dear 
to those who share it is the spirit 
that fills and governs it. If love is 
there for the inmates, and friendli- 
ness for all who come, and hope and 
cheerfulness and the spirit of help- 
ful aspiration, it will be a home in 
the fullest sense.of the word. Though 
it may be humble and plain, it will 
be the dearest place in the world to 
those who share it. 

So at this season of peace and 
good-will let us not only try to make 
our homes attractive to the eye and 
interesting to the mind, but let us 
throw over them also the spell that 
binds the heart. AUNT MARY. 








And Yet He Has a Big Bank Ac 
Living but Not Ho 


“Oh, yes, Mr. Jones is one of our 





SOUTHERN TELEGRAPH SCHOOL, 


NEWNAN, GA., BOX 525. 














LEARN TELEGRAPHY! 


Great demand for operators. Best equipped ! 
school in Central or Southern States. New 


| superior methods in practical work. Expert 


instructions. Positions for all graduates. 
Write for catalog. 


KENTUCKY SCHOOL OF TELEGRAPHY, 
Owensboro, Ky. 


wealthiest citizens. He has the finest 


‘farm in this locality and a good fat 


| Beak account, but after all he doesn’t 
| seem to enjoy life as well as some 
of the rest of us who haven’t been 
‘as successful as he has been in ac- 
cumulating this world’s goods. You 
‘see, he started poor and he has al- 
ways worked like a slave. Yes, sir, 
‘like a slave in more ways than one. 





The Poorest Man in the Neighborhood. 


count—Knows How to Make a 
w to Make a Life. 


There is such a thing as a man work- 
ing hard and yet seeming to get.a 
little enjoyment out of his labor, but 
Mr. Jones just worked for what there 
was in it. He seemed to live to work 
instead of working to live, and every 
dollar he made he just turned it over 
to make another dollar, until now he 
is the richest man in the country in 
dollars and cents, but poor as 4 
church mouse in everything that 
makes a life worth the living. 





His 
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children all got tired of the eternal|child to cheer their old age, and as 
grind and left home to do for them-|for taking comfort or enjoying m% 
in them only for what he could get/yes, he’s made a good living, no de- 
out of them, and so of course they|nying that, but to my mind there is 
care nothing for him. His wife is allja sight of difference between making 
proken down with hard work, and soja living and a life, and in spite of 
is he for that matter, and now they |all his hard-earned dollars it strikes 
two sit up there in that big house|me that Mr. Jones is the poorest man 
community.”—Farmers’ 


selves. He never took any interest|they’ve actually forgotten how. 


with more money than they knowjin this 
what to do with and not a chick or a| Voice, 
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How’s Your Water Supply? 


In Many Cases a Troublesome, Expensive and Antiquated System 
Disgraces the Farm. 


Farmers are obliged to go without a great many conveniences 


Another Recipe. 

Dear Aunt Mary: Here is my way 
of making potato pudding: 

Peel three large sweet potatoes, 
and grate them; add a cup of cold 
water, a tablespoonful of flour, a 
cup of sugar, a _ teaspoonful of 
ground spice, two tablespoonfuls of 
molasses and a piece of butter the 
size of a turkey egg. You can sub- 
stitute melted lard and a pinch of 
salt for the butter; I use either and 
there is very little difference. Place 
in the oven, be careful not to burn, 
and as it browns turn the brown 
erust under by stirring with a 
spoon; let brown two or three times 
in this way until thoroughly done, 
and then serve, and I believe you 
will then decide that we Southern 
people have one dish that can be 
relished by a representative of any 
nationality. AUNT JENNIE. 





Water Supply for Country 
Homes. 


With pneumatic pressure tanks. Gas- 
olide engines and pumps. Wind mills 
and pumps. Hsdraulic rams. 

In each system the very latest and most 
reliable thing made. Our expert me- 
chanics are sent to install these plants 
anywhere when desired. Our charges 
are no greater than the unreliable jobs 
found over the country. 


Richmond Engine and Pump Co., 
Ashton Starke, Richmond, Ya. 
Mention this paper. 











the necessary plans, and then put 


iences or necessities on the farm, 
of good water and have it ‘handy.’ 


ply, will not do now. 
to have it there. Usually the wat 
the best source of water. 


using a hydraulic ram. 


factory arrangement. 
ance of fresh water at hand in 


any stint, that it is well worth al 


water.—Journal of Agriculture. 





that the city people have; but there are quite a good many things 
in which they could make great improvement if they studied out 


the most important, if not the very most important of all conven- 


ing a long way off to well or spring for the household water sup- 
The water must be in the house, and it pays 


times from a spring. When there is a really good spring, that is 
If it chances to come out of a hill-side, 
or any where high enough up, it can be piped into the house by 
This is a device that will cost nothing 
after the pipe and ram are Once put in. 
is a well, a windmill and pump, with land overhead, high enough 
to raise the water as high as may be required, is the most satis- 
It is such a great boon to have an abund- 


washing and bathing, particularly the latter, there may never be 


windmills and pumps are cheap now to what they used to be, so 
no farmer need go without such a necessity as plenty of good 








them into execution. One of 


is to have an abundant supply 
’ The old fashioned way of go- 


er is taken from a well; some- 


It runs itself. If there 


the house, so that for cooking, 


most any cost to get it. But 














HOW TO MAKE LYE HOMINY. 


Dear Aunt Mary:—wWill you 
give me a recipe for making 
and canning lye hominy; also 
please tell me where I can get a 
book of canning receipts? 

MRS. J. R. EMERSON. 

Orange Co., N. C. 


Hard wood ashes should be used, | 
those from burning hickory being | 
best. Select good corn, seeing that’ 
kernels are uniform size. In making 
a quantity of hominy, use one quart. 
of ashes to eight quarts of corn. Sift. 
out all the coarse cinders from the_ 
ashes and tie the fine ashes up in a’ 
sloth of closely woven texture. Place 
the bag of ashes in a large kettle 
with the corn and cover with calee. | 
More water should be added as it 
boils away. Continue boiling until; 
the hulls will slip from the corn, | 
then drain and remove the bag of. 
ashes. Wash the corn through sev- 
eral waters to remove all the lye, 
and rub well to remove the hulls. | 
The hulled corn should then be boiled 
till tender. It may be canned in the’ 
usual way of canning fruits and veg- 
etables. 

In introducing hominy ; 
bill of fare, it should be remembered | 
that it is a starchy food and there- 
fore fit to replace potatoes, or rice, or 
White bread. One nice way to use it 
is to season it with salt, pepper and 


| 
| 
| 


into the 


‘regard it in hominy’s favor that the 


| had for the asking. 





butter. Economical housewives may 


oftener it is warmed over the better 
it becomes. Those who have used 
hominy as a breakfast food find it 
convenient, as after having been 
cooked till thoroughly tender it re- 
quires only the necessary time to 
reheat it and is then ready to bring 
to the table. It may also be served 
with cream, 

All housewives should write the 
Department of Agriculture, Washing- 
to, D. C., for Farmers’ Bulletin No. 
203 on canned fruit, preserves and 
jellies; also for Farmers’ Bulletin 
No. 256 on the preparation of veg- 
etables for the table. These may be 


AUNT MARY. 





Potato Pudding. 


One quart cupful of sweet potato 
grated, 1 quart of unskimmed fresh 
sweet milk, 2 heaping coffee cups of 
sugar, 4 pound of melted butter, 6 
eggs, beaten separately. Flavor with 
extract of lemon or cinnamon. Mix 
as for cake batter, stirring in the po- 
tato lastly, with the beaten egg 
whites. Butter a deep porcelain bak- 
ing pan, pour in your pudding, and 
bake until firm set, and to a rich 
chocolate brown 

This requires no sauce, may be 
eaten hot or cold, will keep for days, 





The gift that 
gives most Joy 
to a boyis a | 


STEVENS 


Any boy will be immensely de- 
lighted Christmas morning if he 
gets a Stevens Rifle ‘‘in his 
stocking.” 

And his delight won’t be 
merely of a day or a month— 
he’ll have rare good fun every | 
time he goes out with his i 


gun. 
It'll be the making of 

him — the health-giving } | 
tramping he gets in the f}! |B.@ 
woods and the fields. It'll 
develop keen eyes, quick 
thinking, prompt acting. | 
Send for Stevens Catalog | 


See how dependable the 
Stevens is; and how safe; 
and how low in cost. 

You'll learn also just 
how to choose a gun. 
And you'll learn of the 
new Demi-Bloc Double- 
Barrel Shotgun which e 
will please a man just 
as much asa Stevens ~~ 
Rifle will please a 
















boy; sc for postage 
brings it. 
“Guns and Gunning,” 
by Dan Beard, tells 
what a boy likes ( 
so well to know 










postpaid for2oc, 

paper cover, or 

oc, cloth cover. 
Most dealers sell 
Stevens guns, or 

we will ship di- 

rect on receipt of 

\ catalog price, 

. if no dealer 

can supply 






J. Stevens Arms & Tool Go. 


330 Grove Street 


Chicopee Falls, Mass., U.S.A. 


SPECIAL 


CHRISTMAS 


OFFERINGS 








No. 1, Stieff Up., beautiful figur- 

ed mahowany,............ $375.00 
No 2 Strict? Up.dark mahcyany, 350.00 
No. 3. Shaw Up. beautiful figur- 

ed ma:.ogany,............ 325.00 
No. 4. Shawtp.dirk mahogany, 300.00 
No. 5. Kohler Up.. beautiful ti-- 

ured mah gany,.......-. 275.00 
ho. 6. Kohicr Up.. teautiful fiz- 

ured muahogany,......... 250.00 
No. 7. Foster, art finish mahoga- 

ee ee ee ee 27.0 4.0 
No. 8 Lester, mahogany -..-.-- 250 00 


Slightly Used Pianos. 


No 9. St‘ ff Up..dark mahogany, $325 00 
No ly. Shaw Up..u.rk muat.ogany. 275 00 
No. 1! Ivers & Pond, figured ma- 
ot ee 
No. 12. Kehler Up. fizured ma- 
hogany 225.00 
No. 13 Kohler Up., dark mahoga- - 


ot 
No. 14. Kubler Up.. dark mahoza- 


GOs wccecv sacs 75.00 
Second-Hand Pic nos. 
No. 15. St’eff. in elegant condi- 
tion, fine .one...... .... $275.00 
No. 16. Marshall & ¥ endall, tg- 
ured mahogany,.-..-..--- 2.00 
No. 17. Fverett, fore~t «reen ..... 175.00 
Ro. 1%. Everett. oak...-........... 150.00 
Squares. 
No. 19. Ma‘hush :k, mostexcellent 
Ss 
No. 20. Groves'een & Puller. ex- 
eel enteconnition,. ....-. 85 00 
No. 21. Grovesteen & Fu ler,...-.-. 75.00 
No. 22. Bacon & Raven, -. wea 25.00 


Twenty-five Organs ransing in price 
from #2 to #75. ‘these oryvans are in 
perfect cordition—can't be ‘od from 
new. 





CHAS. M. STIEFF 
Manufacturer of 


The STIEFF and SHAW 


The Pianos With 
The Sweet Tone 


Southern Wareroom, 


5 W. Trade St., Charictte, N. C. 


C. H. WILYOTH, Manager. 

















and is delicious. SINCERE. 
















that takes care of itself—furnishes 


m, spring or pond, 
tion, Town Plants, 
Bat. 





A Running Water Supply Plant 
tal f i its own po’ 
icine” RIFE HYDRAULIC RAM ftcciaiion soy scary 


RIFE ENGINE GCO., 2130 Trinity Bidg., New York 


wer—requires no attention or repairs—that 


An: pacity for all Home a: uses izae 
Tanks, ay ag cost, high in efficiency. 
Plans, Estimates and Book FREE. 














“THE OLD RELIABLE” 


| 





. LANTERNS 


THERE ARE NONE “JUST AS GOOD” 
WHEN YOU BUY A LANTERN INSIST ON A ‘‘DIETZ’’ 
mavesy R.E. DIETZ COMPANY new vor 
Largest Makers of Lanterns in the World 
ESTABLISHED 1840 
PIONEERS AND LEADERS 




















Slightly used Steinways; 1909 Model 
Lyon & Healys; and other remark- 
able Bargains. Lyon & Healy, 
80 Adams St., Chicago. 


World's Largest Music House 
Our Great Re-Building Sale is Now in Progress? 





Hidden Name, Priendship, Silk Fri 
Envelope and all other kinds of CAR: 
and premium Articles. Sample Album 


of Finest Cards and Biggest P-emium List, all for a 
2centstawp. OHIO CARD COMPANY, CADIZ, OHIO. 














And 


irom Fences 


RALEIGH MARBLE WORKS 
cooper Bros. 
Raleigh, - - - N. C. 
Catalogue free. We pay the freight. 








When writing advertisers. please menticn 
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OGRESSIVE 


FARMER. 


Why the Southern Farmer Does Not 
Plow Deeper. 





T IS unquestionably a fact, as more than 
one recent writer in The Progressive Farm- 
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Our High Death-Rate: Honesty is Still 
: the Best Policy. 


OME persons have intimated to us that our 
WW} publication of the facts about the South’s 
-_ high death-rate may hinder immigration. 

It appears therefore that there are two courses 
which the South may now pursue. Either we 
may go ahead and show the real facts about the 
South’s inexcusably high death-rate and wake up 
the people so we can set about the saving of hu- 
man lives—the lives of our women and children, 
our own flesh and blood who are already here; 
or we may keep quiet, go ahead killing them by 
lack of proper sanitary regulations, and get a few 
measly Italians and Greeks down here to take 
their places. 

We may either (1) face the truth and spend our 
public money to save the lives of our own people 
at a cost perhaps of $5 a head, or (2) cover up 
the truth (or try to cover it up, but we can’t) and 
spend our public money in getting foreign immi- 
grants to take the place of our dead at a cost per- 
haps of $500 a head. 

We haven’t much doubt as to which way the 
farmers are going to instruct their public servants 
to spend the money. They believe in immigration 
of the right sort—good, wide-awake farmers from 
the Northwest, for example, would do us a world 
of good; they but know very well that the 
immigrants you can fool are not worth having 
after you get them. The immigrants that count 
know about our death-rate already—even if we 
have been hiding our heads in the sand and im- 

The plain truth is that we may continue to fool 
ourselves if we want to, but we can’t fool any- 
body else. The North already knows. We happen 
to recall, for example, that but a few years ago 
when a railroad company was making an effort to 
induce the farmers of the Northwest to come 
South instead of going to Canada, the Northwes- 
tern papers published article after article telling 
of the terrible climatic conditions and the high 
death-rate of the South. And as another illustra- 
tion, we know of another farmer within a few 
miles of our office who has only just this week 
returned from a visit to Iowa and reports that 
most farmers of that State will not consider the 
South as a place to which they might move, giving 
as reasons, (1) the negro and (2) our high death- 
rate. (They hadn’t seen The Progressive Farmer, 
hut they had seen the census reports.) Thus 
while we are trying to blind ourselves to the con- 
ditions that exist here mén of the very type that 
we most need as immigrants are going to Canada 
instead of coming South. They know of our high 
mortality; but they attribute it to the inevitable 
effects of the climate instead of to our criminal 
neglect of rational sanitary precautions. 
agining that the rest of the world didn’t see. 

The real way to get good immigration is not to 
keep quiet about the death-rate, but to wake up 
about the death-rate. So long as we show uncon- 
cern, it is not coming. And while improving the 
death-rate to get immigration, we shall very soon 
save the lives of so many of our own people we 
shall not need much immigration at all. 

It would seem therefore as if honesty is still 
the best policy. 


MANAGING EDITOR 
- ASSOCIATE EDITORS 


SECRETARY-TREASURER 














er has pointed out, that we do not plow as 
deeply in the South as is done in many other sec- 
tions of the world.. 
Why is this? 
It is not because we do not know that those 
soils which are producing large crops are plowed 


much deeper than three or four inches, which is, 


a greater depth than the average Southern farmer 
plows. We know that sandy soils, and clay soils, 
and loam soils, and soils of whatsoever sort, no 
matter where located, or what kind of crops they 
are growing, which regularly grow heavy crops, 
are regularly plowed from six to twelve inches 
deep. 

If we are generally convinced that plowing eight 
inches deep is better than three-inch plowing, why 
do we so generally adhere to the shallower depths 
in our every-day practice? 

The reason is simple, yet fundamental. To plow 
eight inches deep, or even six inches in our heavier 
seils, requires more power than we have available 
to put to our plows. To talk to the one-horse 
farmer about plowing eight inches, or even six 
inches, is simply a waste of effort because it is 
attacking the problem at the wrong end. We are 
already, most of us, convinced of the advantages 
of deeper plowing, but too many of us lack the 
horse or mule power to plow deeper. The great 
need of the Southern farmer to-day is more farm 
work stock. When he learns that good and eco- 
nomical farming cannet be done with one horse, 
then he may try to increase his work steck and 
learn how to handle it. .When he does that (and 
in time he will certainly do it), then he will plow 
deeper. ‘ 

To plow any but our lightest soils eight inches 
deep requires at least two animals weighing not 
less than 1,200 pounds, and in the heavy soils 
three such animals will be necessary. With one 
900-pound horse or mule, deep plowing is not 
practicable; in fact, is impossible, no matter how 
important it may be. 

Will the need for more horses and mules, in or- 
der to do better plowing and make farming more 
remunerative, appeal to our farmers with suf- 
ficient force to bring about the necessary increase 
in farm work stock? Before this result is brought 
about we believe there must be a new sentiment 
created and new ideas attained regarding the 
place of live stock on the farm. 

If all were able to purchase the necessary work 
stock the intelligence of the farmer might be 
trusted to lead him into buying what was best for 
him, but the average farmer never was, and never 
will be, able to buy sufficient work stock to do the 
best farming. How then is he to get it? 

The ready remedy of those who do not think be- 
fore they speak is, ‘‘Why raise it, of course.’’ That 
advice is easily given, but not so easily followed. 
To raise live stock requires feed for live stock. 
How many Southern States produce enough feed 
to supply all the live stock within their borders? 
As long as feed for live stock is shipped into a 
State those farmers of that State who produce feed 
will probably find it more profitable to sell feed 
and buy live stock, for the freight on 1,000 pounds 
of horse flesh is less than on the feed which is re- 
quired to produce it. 

The solution then of the whole problem—the 
solution of the deeper-plowing need—is to grow 
more feed for live stock. When all the feed need- 
ed for our live stock is grown and a surplus for 
our neighboring States having large cities, then 
will it be found profitable to give some of this sur- 
plus feed to additional live stock, and with more 
live stock deeper plowing will be made easy. 

To put the matter in a sentence, to get deeper 
plowing we must have better farm work stock; 
and we shall not get these until we begin to grow 
more feed for them. 

Concerning this discussion of deeper plowing 
there is one fact that has not been given sufficient 
emphasis. It is the most important matter con- 
nected with deep plowing, and if overlooked the 
chief, if not the only real, benefit from deep plow- 
ing is lost. It has been pointed out that eight- 
inch plowing gives twice as much soil as four- 
inch plowing in which the plant roots may grow 
and from which they may get plant food. This is 
not entirely correct, but is near enough to truth 
to carry an important lesson. 

It has also been pointed out that the eight-inch 
plowing enables the land to hold twice as much 





——— 
water before becoming water-soaked or before be. 
ginning to wash, and for supplying the plants with 
water in dry weather. This, also, is not exactly 
the whole truth, but is near enough the truth to 
teach a good lesson. 

But unless something is added to the newly. 
broken soil it will not hold much extra wate 
and indeed, may suffer worse from drouth; and 
unless that something is added, it is doubtfy] if 
the land will wash less when plowed eight inches 
than when plowed four inches. If all that is plow. 
ed washes away, which frequently happens, it will 
wash worse. To enable the land to hold morg 
water for the crops in dry weather, and to prevent 
it from washing, the need is not deep plowing 
alone, but the putting of more humus into mor 
soil by deep plowing. 

Again, the plant roots will not go into newly. 
broken soil just because it is broken up. In fact, 
the plant roots do not fail to go into the unbroken 
soil so much on account of its hard condition, ag 
because there is little in this unbroken soil that 
the plants can get. ; 

Unless something is put into this newly-broken 
soil that will serve for plant food and by its ae. 
tion render plant food already there readily avail- 
able for the plants, the roots will not go into it, 

It is, therefore, not so much by loosening the 
soil that deep plowing benefits the land, as by 
making more soil through the incorporation of 
vegetable matter—humus—vwith the newly-broken 
soil. Dr. Henry Wallace was right when he de- 
clared in last week’s Progressive Farmer that the 
first and greatest duty of the Southern farmer js 
to get more humus into his soil. 

We need deeper plowing, but by far a greater 
need, and one which can only come through deep- 
er plowing, is the incorporation of more humus 
with our soils; for without this the benefits of 
deep plowing are largely lost. 





Why You Didn’t Make Enough Cor 
Per Acre This Year. 


[| N crop in a recent issue? Did you take 
e./ enough interest in the matter to look up 
the average yield of your own State for the ten 
year period as well as for the present year? Did 
it make you feel good—proud of your State and 
its standing when you saw it? 

For fear you didn’t see it we are going to give 
you a few of the figures again: The average pro- 
duction of corn to the acre in the United States 
for the last ten years has been 25.6 bushels. The 
average per acre in North Carolina has been 14.0 
bushels; in Georgia, 10.8 bushels; in Alabama, 
13.3 bushels; in Virginia, 22. bushels; in South 
Carolina, 10.5 bushels; in the South Atlantic 
States, 15.1 bushels; in the South Central States, 
including Tennessee and Kentucky, 20.3 bushels. 

It really does not look as if most corn in the 
South needed much stunting or much more hu- 
miliation. These figures should be humiliating 
enough for all practical purposes. 

Now, we have just as good soil and just as 
good a climate for corn growing as they have in 
the North Atlantic States where the ten year 
average is 33.3 bushels. The great difference 
in yield can only be explained in one rational 
way: Our methods are exceedingly faulty. 

(1) We do not select the right sort of corn for 
seed. 

(2) We only half plow our lands. 

(3) We plant corn on soils which we know Will 
not produce a profitable crop of corn. 

(4) We plant a corn that makes too much stalk 
and too little ear. 

(5) We plant too thinly, have too few stalks to 
the acre. 

(6) We cultivate deep and seldom instead o 
shallow and often. 

(7) We cut the corn roots ruinously after they 
spread. 

(8) Above all, we depend on fertilizers rather 
than on stable manures and a deep, rich humus 
filled soil to make the crop. 

The New Englander or the Pennsylvanian plants 
his corn after cover. The Carolina or Georgia 
farmer plants corn after corn or cotton or ‘«what- 
soever it please God,” as the poet has it. 

No man can raise corn profitably who must de 
pend on commercial fertilizers instead of on the 
soil to make a crop; and land that can not be ex- 
pected to make a crop considerably above the 
average had better be planted in cowpeas and 
sown to vetch or crimson clover until it will givé 
better yields. 


! ID you notice the report of the year’s corn 
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PROF. MASSEY’S 
Editorial Page. 





Prof. Massey will personally answer 
inquiries on Agricultural subjects 
sent by our readers. 




















Clean Advertising and Its Cost. 





R. WALLACE congratulates The Progres- 
sive Farmer on its clean advertising. Few 
realize but those who have been inside, 
what it costs to keep the advertising pages clean. 
Why, $5,000 a year is a very low estimate of what 
the patent medicine, stock food people and whis- 
key men would be glad to pay to get their ads in- 
to The Progressive Farmer. I tried once to ex- 
clude the stock food people from another paper, 
but was told that it would never do, as they paid 
$3,000 a year in advertising. You see that it 
costs a good deal for The Progressive Farmer to 
protect its readers against frauds. We would like 
to protect them from the peddlers of fertilizer 
recipes, but unfortunately, so many had rather 
believe the fellows who are after their money than 
those who would protect them. : 














A Perennial Fraud. 


the South was by this time perfectly aware 

that we had over ten years ago shown up 
the miserable fraud known as the Lipps fertilizer 
recipe. I published his recipe in full many years 
ago, and explained its absurdity, and Lipps then 
took out a patent on it, which patent would not be 
worth a penny in court. 

But year after year Lipps has agents all over 
the South selling the humbug. Many of these 
agents are ignorant and really do not mean to de- 
ceive people, and have been persuaded by the 
originator of the fraud that they are selling a good 
thing. 

Farmers all over the South are paying $3 fora 
perfectly worthless recipe; in fact, worse than 
worthless, since it causes them to waste their 
manure, and yet the same men, when told that 
they can get advice from the Experiment Stations 
in regard to fertilizers without any cost at all, 
will at once repeat what the fertilizer recipe ped- 
dler tells them, that the Stations are in league 
with the fertilizer manufacturers. 


& 


And they cannot afford to pay $1 for a farm pa- 
per that would help them in every way and pro- 
tect them from throwing away their money, so 


0X HAD really supposed that every farmer in 
NM 


their money if they wish to. It is really amazing 
that farmers, otherwise intelligent, will at once 
accept the statements of self-styled ‘‘professors”’ 
like this man Lipps, and fail to have confidence in 
the officers of the stations whose only object in 
life is to help them, while the only object of Lipps 
is to get their money. 

And still more amazing is the fact that intelli- 
gent farmers will use the recipe, and finding that 
they have gotten some results from what they 
have left after losing a large part of their manure 
in the making of the mixture, will write enthus- 
iastic testimonials to aid the fraud in deceiving 
more people. 


& 


The whole result of the Lipps mixture is to 
waste the most valuable part of the manure to get 
a little that is in a more fine and cut-up condition, 
and men using this recipe year after year will 
soon waste manure enough to have paid for a ma- 
nure spreader, and their land has lost what it 
should have had in the shape of organic matter. 

And yet, year after year the peddlers of these 
fertilizer recipes flourish and take money out of 
the pockets of farmers who do not believe in book 
farming, but accept the statements of every fraud 
that seeks their pocket-books, while their land 
Stays poor and cash is scarce in their pockets, and 
the merchants have crop liens on what they make; 
and all the time the National Government and the 
States are paying trained men solely for the pur- 
pose of aiding them to better methods, and while 
these men are doing all in their power to aid them 


Is it any wonder that we feel like letting them 
go on and waste their money after all the efforts 
that have been made to prevent it? This Lipps 
humbug was shown up years ago in a bulletin 
of the North Carolina Experiment Station, but 
Lipps tells the farmers in his circulars that the 
stations are in league with the fertilizer trust, and 
his dupes believe him, and he pockets their cash 
and shows them how to waste their manure with 
lime and acids. Ignorance is a fearful tax surely! 








$500 More a Year for 
Each Southern 
Farmer. 


Did you know that the average North 
Atlantic States farmer during our last 
census year made $984 worth of pro- 
ducts, while the average South Atlantic 


$984 


NORTH ATLANTIC 








States farmer made only $484 worth— 
exactly $500 a year less, although the 
South Atlantic farmer averaged 108 
acres per farm and the North Atlantic 
only 96? . 

Did you know that during the last 
census year the average farmer in the 
North Central States produced $1,074 


worth of products and the average farm- 





erin the South Central States $5 36 worth 
—or $538 a year less, although the 
South Central farmer averaged 155 
acres per farm and the North Central 
only 144? 

These are the startling figures that 
form the basis of Editor Clarence H. 
Poe's address before the Southern Com- 
mercial Congress in Washington City this 
week on “$500 More a Year For the 
Average Southern Farmer: A Practical 
Program of Progress and What It Would 
Mean to Our Section.” This address 
will be published in our next issue, and 
its object is not only to arouse our own 
farmers to the importance of adopting 
better methods, but also to arouse our 
entire citizenship, regardless of occupa- 
tion, to the need of a thorough-going, 
well-rounded and comprehensive policy 
of rural development. Increase the earn- 
ing power of the average Southern farm 
$500 a year, and it is hardly too much to 
say that the profits of every banker, 
merchant, lawyer, and manufacturer in 
the South would double in twelve 
months. 














Prepare for a Garden and Fix Up 
About the House. 


N OW, as on the farm, is the time to prepare 





for a good garden. If you have an old zar- 
den that has been annually treated with 
stable manure you will find it an advantage to 
change off to fertilizer, especially to acid .phos- 
phate and potash, as the manure has gotten the 
plant food in the soil one-sided, and an excess of 
nitrogen may cause you to think that the garden 
is too rich for potatoes, since they run to tops. 
This is not because it is too rich but because it 
has an excess of nitrogen over the minerai ele- 
ments, and a good heavy dressing vf acid phos- 
phate and potash will often work wonders in aa 
old garden that has had only manure for years. 
Then, if you have no lawn and grass, determine 
to have one, and to have flowering shrubbery and 
flower beds and make the place lock home-like. 
Get the old house painted, and all the out-build- 
ings whitewashed. I was through a section last 
week where nearly every farm was fenced with 
plank fences and all of them whitewashed, and 





without cost, the frauds fatten on them. 





farms are making forty or more bushels of wheat 
and seventy-five bushels of corn per acre, though 
I can remember when they made one-fourth these 
crops. But this was not in the cotton country, I - 
am sorry to say. I was also in company with a 
man who has made a fortune on a piece of poor 
sandy land, originally as poor as any in the South. 
He now sells millions of strawberry plants annuai- 
ly, and last spring bedded 1,000 bushels of sweet 
potatoes and said that he had then not enough 
plants to supply his demand. He sells cabbage 
plants by the million to the Northern planters in 
the spring. There is money in the Southern soil 
for the man who fertilizes it with brains. 





Comments on Last Issue. 


rl Y FRIEND, Henry Wallace, gives the South- 
IN ern farmers some advice that I have for 
ENS years been trying to urge upon them. Mr. 
Wallace is not only a successful editor, but a sue- 
cessful farmer. 


I asked him some years ago what was the best 
way to make a farm paper successful. He said: 
“Make it so good and useful, that people want it. 
That is the rule I have practiced on the Wallace’s 
Farmer, and it has worked well.’? That is what 
we are trying to do with The Progressive Farmer, 
and if all the farmers of the South weuld back 
the paper with their names, what a paper could be 
made. We could not only make it useful, but 
pretty as Dr. Wallace makes his paper. 


Mr. Crook is all right about rye, but I always 
advise rye as the last resource, when too late for 
sowing anything better. Crimson clover is far 
better than rye. But where the sowing comes in 
too late for the clover, rye is the next best thing, 
for it will at least save fertility that would other- 
wise be lost, but the clover would get nitrogen 
from the air and hence be far better. 





Next Week’s Menu. 


}L notable reports of the Co-operative Demon- 
4)" tration Work of the National and State De- 
partments of Agriculture in North Carolina, Seuth 
Carolina, Virginia, and Georgia, telling what has 
already been accomplished by this notably success- 
ful line ef work, and outlining its plans and aims 
for the future. On our Horticultural Page Prof. 
Massey will write en the lettuce growing industry 
ef Ohio, and point out the opportunities offered 
for similar methods here. Mr. French will tell 
“What the Piedmont Country Might Be’; a finely 
illustrated paper on the right way to shoe a horse 
will be given on page 10; Uncle Jo will write on 
housing the poultry for winter; and Mr. J. Z. 
Green will tell in a second notable article which 
you can’t afford to miss just what it costs to build 
a farmers’ co-operative telephone line, and how 
to do the work. _ 

For the good lady of the house we shall also 
have something of special interest in “Aunt 
Mary’s” helpful letter setting ferth some of her 
own ways of doing the Christmas cooking; while 
our editorial page will probably be surrendered 
to a summary of Editor Clarence H. Poe’s address 
before the Southern Commercial Congress in 
Washington City this week, this address being on 
the very practical and noteworthy subject: ‘'$500 
More a Year Farming in the South: A Practical 
Program of Progress and What It Would Mean to 
Every Southern Interest.” 


EXT week we are going to publish some 
NY 





A Thought for the Week. 


“edd OME of the most successful people have not 
iS more than an average mental power, but 
(@>S%) they have more “nan average driving pow- 
er—the power for hanging on. They drive them- 
selves hard. That makes for strength of charac- 
ter. It is like taking an ordinary piece of ma- 
chinery and making it do extraordinary work. 
The same holds true in the business world. The 
difference between the men who have made great 
successes and those who have not, is not usually 
a mere difference in mental power. It is more 
often a difference in will power.—From Dr. Luth- 
er H. Gulick’s ‘Mind and Work.” (Doubleday, 
Page & Co.) 





Employ thy time well if thou meanest to gain 
leisure. Beware of little expenses, for a small 





not a bush anywhere in the fields, and these 


leak will sink a big ship.—Benjamin Franklin. 
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Saree Jersey Hogs 


Now ready to ship from the old reliable Cherry 
Red Herd. Service boars, bred sows, open and 
bred gilts. Write for prices. 


L. M. WHITAKER & CO., -:- Mulberry, Tennessee. 


TAFT and—BRYAN 


Election is ever, and I still have 75fox, deerand 
cat hounds and pups, 10 fox terriers (rat catch- 
ing kind). A fine lot of Shorthorns, South- 
downs. and saddle stallions for sale, and they 
will be sold. Worth the money. Send for list 
price. Mule and Horse Buyer for the South, 


J. D. STODGHILL, : : Shelbyville, Ky. 














Pure Duroc Jersey Swine. 


Pigs either sex; bright cherry colors; extra 
breeding, and Se we forms. For priees 
write A, WHITAKER & CO., 

Bell Buckle, Tenn. 


DUROC JERSEYS 


I have for sale 4 Duroc Jerseys, bred, at $23 00 
each. Also Co-operative Prolific cotton and 
corn seed carefully selected. Address 
W. R. AUSTIN, R. F. D. No. 2, Raleigh, N. C. 


RIVER SIDE STOCK 
FARM. 


Berkshire pigs from 
fine registered stock 
Prices $5.00,to.$10.00. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


L. M. Cooper, - Autryville, N. C. 
RED RAVEN HERD DUROCS 


Very handsome lot; sows and gilts 
bred to Iroquoise, my $100 boar; 
fancy lot of pigs by him; prices low. 


MATT W. MOSELEY, 
Bell Buckle, - - Tennessee. 


OAKWOOD FARM 


Jersey Cattie 

and ‘ 
Berkshire Hicgs 
87 cows produced in 1907 14175 
lbs. butter, or an average of 383 
lbs. per, cow; 30 of the herd made an average of 
over 400 Ibs. My herd was tested by a represen- 
tative of the U. S. Dairy Dept. Ihave no cows 
for sale, but a nice lot of young stock from 
these cows. The older heifers are bred to Em- 
inent X now at the head of my herd. Heisa 
son of the famous Eminent sold at auction for 
$10,000. If you want cows that pay a profit, 


Write and get prices. 
R. L. Shuford, :: Newton, N. C. 

















W.H. COFFMAN’ S ueeo® ‘caratos 
Of his most magnificent Berkshire Hogs is now 


ready to mail free to breeders at their request. 
BLUEFIELD, W. VA. 


CHRISTMAS BARGAINS IN 
POLAND CHINAS ! 


Bred sows, bred gilts, serviceable boars, boar 
pigs and sow pigs. Stock of all ages and sizes 
for sale atall times. Write or come and see 


E.W. WRIGHT, - - Sykes, Tenn. 
Stallions For Sale! 


Two 2-year-old stallions, and one 2-year-old 
filly; also two 3-yer-old stallions, all register- 
ed. Good clean flat bone. good style and action 
and sound and blask. Will sell low coosidering 
quality. THOS. R. SMITH, 
LINCOLN, London Co., Va. 














Registered Durocs and Bronze Turkeys 


Good ones only, offered forsale. Bred sows, 
boars, and choice fall pigs of best breeding. 
Prolific, and quick to mature. Bargaius for 
quick sales. Bronze toms. $5 each; pullets. $3 
each: trio, mated, $10. Write your wants. 

CLAUDE JENKINS, Shelbyville, Tenn, 





Mister Dairyman, 
Mister Berkshire Breeder, 
Mister Poultryman, 


Before you buy 
get our prices on 


Jersey Bulls and Heifers, 
Berkshire Boars and Gilts, 
Poultry of Standard Varieties. 


We will send pedigrees 
and descriptions. 
Address 


BILTMORE FARMS 


BILTMORE, N. C. 





The Aberdeen Angus 





Breed or cattle has furnished the highest 
priced carload of steers (in America) ev- 
ery year Save one for seventeen years. 

Sunny Home Farm is headquarters in 
the South for cattle of this wonderful 
market topping breed. Our chief stock 
bull is a brother of Gay Lad, that was 
champion bull of America during 1895-6, 
and later sold at $3,050.00. 





—-IF YOU WANT THE BEST REGISTERED 


Standard Bred Essex Hogs, 





Cattle, Blacker 


or B. P. Rocks, S. L. Wienke, S. C, Brown 

Leghorn, Buff and Partridge Cochin Bantams 

—and Eggs in one address OPEN VIEW 

oa _ . Abernethy, Propr., Mount 
olly, N 





Sunnyside -:- Berkshires 


Boars in service, Dominant, sired by Premier 
Longfellow; Peerless Premier, grandson of 
Lord Premier 50001 and of Premier Longfellow; 
imported Hightide Commons, one of the great- 
est boars that ever crossed the Atlantic. Sows 
equally good, of the very best blood and breed- 
ing in all the country. Pigs for sale at reason- 
able prices. 

Headquarters for Aberdeen- Angus Cattle. 


W. R. WALKER, Union, S. C. 





ARROWHEAD FARM. 

Red Polled Cattie, Dorset Sheep, Poland Chinas, 
of the best breeding. 

Sam’l B. Woods, :: Charlottesville, Virginia. 





Duroc and Tamworth Hogs. 
No better stock to be had than mine. Satis- 

faction guaranteed. I always ship with privi- 

ilege of return. R. W. WATSON, 





FINE PIGS$ on hand. Or- 
der before they are pick- 
ed over. 


Petersburg, Va. 


JOHN A. YOUNG, 


GREENSBORO, N. C. 





A. L. FRENCH, Prop?’r, 
R. F. D. 2, Byrdville, Va. ; 
Farm and Station, Fitzgerald, N.C. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


DeLOACH 
JAW MICTK P. 








Steam, ALTA and Water Power Planers, 
Shingle Mills and Corn Mills. 
we a3 peg a a 
for Catalogu 


DeLOACH MIL Mw F 6 CO., Box 263, “Bridgeport, Ala. 


GOOD HONEST MONEY 


And You Get Your Pay Every Night 














Do you want to make some good honest 
money and get your pay every night? 
Write a line—a postal will do—to speci- 
al circulation manager of 


The Progressive Farmer, 
Raleigh, N. C. 


And he will “ you oom, Worth look- 
ing into. t 3 : 
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Messrs. Editors: A Piedmont far- 
mer wants to know— 
(1) The best feed for sheep at 


lambing time to make the lambs 
grow rapidly and fatten for early 
market. 


(2) The best breed for mutton. 

To obtain good results sheep must 
be fed and cared for properly all the 
year around, not simply at lambing 
time. A cow may be half starved un- 
til near spring (altogether too many 
good cows are treated in this man- 
ner), then fed up in a hurry just be- 
fore calving time and—because of 
her strong constitution—still pro- 
duce a fairly good calf that if treat- 
ed well from birth will mature into 
a very good animal. It is not so 
with the ewe. Let her go into the 
winter in poor condition, covered 
with ticks or lice, and fed until next 
lambing time on an ill-balanced, in- 
nutritious ration and the shepherd 
can bauk on a poor little feeble 
lamb whose dam cares little for him 
because she realizes she has little to 
give him in the way of nourishment; 
and only trouble and vexation will 
be the reward of the shepherd. 


Cheap and Nutritious Grazing for the 
Sheep. 


The ewes at mating time should be 
in good, strong condition, gaining in 
flesh rapidly. We dip ours early in 
the summer to destroy all ticks and 
lice. Then as the time draws near 
that the ram is to go with them they 
are furnished some good fresh pas- 
ture—an aftermath of clover, tim- 
othy, and red-top is fine for them. 
As soon as the first pea hay is off the 
land we give them the run of the pea 
fields, and as the cold weather comes 
on begin to feed them light of corn- 
fodder and peavines scattered on the 
sod of the permanent pasture. The 
rye and crimson clover will begin to 
afford some green feed by this time 
also, so that it will be near Christ- 
mas before the ewes will need to 
come to the sheds for their regular 
feed of corn silage, clover, or peavine 
hay and nice bright corn-fodder. 


Keep Them Out of Cold Rains. 


We keep close watch of the weath- 
er; and if a cold rain threatens, the 
ewes are brought to the sheds for 
protection, as there is nothing more 
harmful to the breeding ewe than a 
cold, driving rain. In case the nights 
are clear and cold, the sheep will 
prefer to sleep out on the dry sod of 
the permanent pasture; and it is al- 
ways a delight to the writer when he 
goes out to feed just at the break of 
day to see how contented and happy 
the ewes seem lying on their little 
warm spot with their legs curled un- 
der them, their entire bodies protect- 
ed by their thick, dense fleece. 


Winter Care and Feeding. 


Little grain of any sort needs to 
be fed breeding ewes in the South 
handled in the above manner, and 
when they have the run of the fields 
all winter, as they should have to in- 
sure strength and vigor, we feed no 
grain until about three weeks before 
the first lambs are due. Then we go 
to the corn-crib, fill a basket with 
ear corn—about half an ear to each 
ewe—and feed this to the ‘“‘nannies” 
before the neighbors are up, as we 
don’t wish them to know that we are 
feeding our ewes on eighty-cent corn. 





When writing advertisers, please mention 
this paper. 








It scunds extravagant, you know; 
| end we have great regard for our 





How to Feed the Sheep. 


With Plenty of Clover or Pea Hay, Corn Fodder and Ensilage, 
Little Grain Will Be Required—Take Care of the Ewes if You 
Want Good Lambs—The Best Breeds for Mutton. 


reputation. But the point is, that we 
want those ewes’ udders to be just 
bursting with milk when the lambs 
come, and we know from years of 
experience that a bite of fresh green 
pasture, good silage or roots, pea- 
vine or clover hay, and a little ear 
corn, will accomplish the desired re- 


sult. 
4 


How the Lambs Are Fed. 


Then when the lambs are about 
three weeks old let them have the 
flat-bottomed trough back of the 
creep all by themselves; and to go 
in this trough we know of nothing 
better than cracked shelled corn and 
wheat bran. They will consume only 
a few cents’ worth, but if you want 
them the very best, they must have 
this little. 


The Best Mutton Breeds. 


Tt makes little difference what 
breed of mutton ram you have to 
sire your lambs if he is of the low 
blocky type and of strong, vigorous 
constitution. Oxford, Hampshire, 
Shropshire, Dorset, Lincoln, South- 
down, are all breeds from which 
good blocky rams may be selected 
that will sire lambs that will nature 
early. Don’t let $5 or $10 stand be- 
tween you and a really good ram. 
There will usually be ten dollars dif- 
ference between a good ram and a 
common one. A. L. FRENCH. 

R. F. D. 2, Brydville, Va. 





tr YOU HAVE STOCK TO SELL— 
ADVERTISE! 


We think from the testimony that 
we have printed in the case, and 
from a whole lot more, that we could 
print if we had the space, that there 
can be no doubt in the mind of any 
reader that it pays to advertise in 
The Progressive Farmer. It espe 
cially pays to advertise good live 
stock, becauSe the farmers of the 
South are just coming to a realiza- 
tion of the value of good stock. 

If you have anything to sell it will 
pay you to let the people who want to 
buy know about it. You can find no 
better medium through which to do 
this than The Progressive Farmer. 
We shall be glad to quote you our 
rates; and if you are not used to 
writing advertisements, we are will- 
ing, at your request, to have your 
copy re-written by experts at the 
business, put in the most attractive 
style, and then submitted to you ~ 


| approval. 


Tell us what you have to sell; we 
will write the ad. 





BREEDS OF SWINE. 


A reader asks us to tell him how 
to recognize the different breeds of 
swine. He wants to get some better 
hogs, but doesn’t know how to dis- 
tinguish a Berkshire from a Poland 
China, for example. 

The thing he should do is to visit 
a few good herds of the different 
breeds and find out just what a first- 
class hog looks like. If he cannot 
do this a good book like Shaw’s 
“Study of Breeds’’ or Plumb’s ‘‘Types 
of Farm Animals” will help him. 

He also asks for a breed ‘noted 
for making good weight at ten or 
twelve months old, without being 
too fat.”” For this purpose the Berk- 
shire will be as good as any. 





Our promised article on horse- 
shoeing will be published next week. 
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Live StocK Questions 


Answered by Our Fditorial Staff. 





DISHORNING A CALF. 


I have a Jersey bull calf, 10 
months old with horns 2% 
inches long. I want to dehorn 
him. Please advise when and 
the best way to do the work 
with safety to the animal, 


duced by 


the gas being forced 
through the fluid present in the 
swellings, then the picture would 
have been complete. Treatment for 
this malady is so little serviceabie 
that it is not to be recommended. | 
The disease is due to a specific germ 
which enters the system through a 


J. L. MUSTAIN. 
Warren County, N. C. 
Editorial Answer: If the calf ‘s 
in good health you can dishorn him 
at any time with perfect safety. Any 
good dishorner, either of the V- 
shaped knife or saw type, will do 
the work. Cut the horn smoothly, 
first securing the calf’s head so he 
must be still, so as to clip off just 
a little ring of skin about the base 
of the horn. Do the work quickly 
and quietly, be sure that your knife 
or saw is sharp, and you will have 
no trouble. The cut surface may 
be covered with tar or have a little 
flour sprinkled over it to prevent ex- 
cessive bleeding. Many stockmen, 
however, apply nothing at all. The 
operation is not nearly so hard or 
so serious aS many people imagine. 
It would be better to have it doue 
while the weather is dry and com- 
paratively mild, though it may be 
done in bad weather if the calf is 
kept up for a day or so. 





t 





Black Leg. 


I owned a very fine young 
heifer that died yesterday. She 
was well Saturday night. Sun- 


day morning when [I went as 
usual to feed her she was 
lying down in the stall and 


would not get up until I urged 
her for some time. When I got 
her up I discovered her right 
hip and shoulder to be badly 
swollen, and she could scarcely 
walk, but finally limped out 
into the barnyard. 
I gave her corn, hay and fod- 
der. She ate all the corn I 
gave her and some hay and fod- 
der, but soon lay down. She ~ 
was very restless and suffered 
greatly at times. She would lie 
down and get up every two or | 
three minutes several times in | 
succession, then she would pros- 
trate herself again. She contin- | 
ued this way until noon, and | 
the swelling kept increasing. 
.The last time she got up was | 
at noon and she would bear nu | 
weight on her right foreleg. She | 
again lay down and scuffled oc- 
casionally, trying to get up un- 
til the middle of the afternoon. 
After this time she lay quietly, 
but apparently in great pain un- 
til about sundown when she 
died. After she died water and 
blood ran out of her mouth. I 
intended cutting her open this 
morning to see if I could dis- 
cover any cause for her condi- 
tion, but she seemed to be per- 
fectly rotten, on examination, 
and I would not handle her only 
to get her away from the barn. 
She would have dropped a calf 
in March, 





J. E. GERMAN. 
Wilkes Co.,'N. C. 
The symptoms mention- 
ed above point very strongly to the 
Suspicion of Black Leg, and only 
lacked one feature of being typical. 





Answer: 


If you had noticed that the swellings | 


contained some gas, determined by 
Tubbing the hand over them, when 
a crackling sound would be 





slight wound. 
by not allowing the cattle to graze 
upon the 
using the pasture for other classes 
of live stock or putting it into culti- 
vation. 


cine should be resorted to. 
cine may be obtained from private 
firms, through druggists or from the 
Department of Agriculture, 
ington, D. C. 


Veterinarian North Carolina Experi- 


| (Answer by Dr. G. A. Roberts, Vete- 


| 
leating becomes bloated is evidence 
| that the food is not properly digest- 
|ed or that there is an obstruction 
|to the return of the food to the 





pro- | 





Prevention is secured 


infected pasture, either 


If the pasture must be used, | 
hen vaccination with black leg vac- 
The vac- 





Yours to Try Free 
30 Days— Freight 
Prepaid 


Let me tell you something: I’m mak- 
ing a quotation on the Galloway Wag- 
on Box Spreader so low that farmersall 
over the country are taking notice— * 
and sending in their orders while they can ff 
get them at this igure. The name— 


GALLOWAY 


is a guarantee of manure spreader excel- 

lence allover the United States—and every 

we A Spreaders is backed by my 625,000 
oO on 

























with the Galloway: 1. It’s the only successful 
wagon box Spreader in the U.S. 2, It has7 distinct, 
separate, original patents. Nothing else like it—or 
asgood. They alone make it worth 825 to 830 more 
than any other. 3. My own Factory turns ’em out— 
capacity, Seventy Complete Spreadersaday. 4, I 
make you a price that sells them. That price is the 
lowest ever made on a first-class Manure Spreader. 

But before you risk one cent on my Spreader I 
send it to you to try 30 days free. 

The Galloway Wagon Box Spreader fits any truck 








Get My Price 


On a First-Class Manure Spreader 


My NEW Roller Feed Sprea 
Greatest thing in ae to oad 


Here are four things to remember in connection SS 


The Wim. Galloway Go., 679 Jefferson St., Waterloo, laze 


The Lowest 
Ever Made 







ead 
line today —— 






$25,000 Guarantee 
or high-wheel he and is made in 4 sizes, up to 
70 bushels. My big. Free Spreader Catalog and my 
Special Red Hot Proposition are waiting for you— 
Spend a cent for a postal today and get your name 
to meatonce. I'll make you the lowest price ever 
offered on a first-class Spreader—Fre' ight all paid— 
and show you how to clean up 850.00 clear cash 
profits. Write me earsenalt —TODAY. 

Wm, Galloway, President 





















Wash- 
G. A. ROBERTS, 


ment Station. 





“Hollow Horn” or Indigestion. 


Messrs. Editors: I have a 
four-year-old cow that had what 
we call the “hollow horn’’ back 
in May. Sometime the latter 
part of June her horns were re- 
moved with a dehorner, three 
days later she dropped a calf, 
and for some time corruption 
‘run from the horns, but now 
they seem to be healed over. 
Cow remains puny; eats hearti- 
ly, but food seems to cause her 
to swell up as if it did not di- 
gest. Runs at the nose at 
times, and rarely ever see her 
chewing her cud, or belching 
up her food and chewing it like 
a healthy cow. I notice in your 
last issue that you say the vete- 
rinarians do not recognize the 
“hollow horn” and tail as a dis- 
ease. Now what do they say 
causes this condition? There 
evidently gets something the 
matter with them, and opening 
the horns gives relief. 

If they have any other reme- 
dy and a better one please give 
it, as it is not caused by want 
of feed and attention, as my 
cow was in fine condition when 
taken; also tell me what you 
think would be good for her 
now. Milk seems to be nice 
and good, would there be any 
danger from using do ‘you 
think? J. Ws. FE. 


rinarian North Carolina Experi- 
ment Station.) 


The fact that your cow after 


mouth from a tumor or enlarged 
gland. The evidence is not suffi- 
cient to suspect tuberculosis, yet in 
|that all dairy cattle should be oc- 
|casionally tested for tuberculosis, it 
|would not be amiss to apply the 
| tuberculin test to her. In referring 
ito the discharge from the head af- 
,ter the removal of the horns, you 
ldo not state whether the removed 
|horns were diseased or not, nor how 
isoon. after the removal before the- 
idischarge occurred. Most likely this 
began several days later as the re- 
sult of the exposed cavity in the 
skull, becoming infected, and since 
|the wound has healed up, the cavity 





The Studebaker 
Plant Covers 
101 Acres 


It will pay you to 


his name. 
us two cents in 


ing story of pioneer days. 


South Bend, Indiana 


through the horns, you will observe 
a distinct opening from the nose 
through the ‘‘frontal cavity.” 

Treatment, if not tuberculosis, 
should first consist in selecting 
sound, wholesome food, and for the 
present the concentrate should be 
largely bran. In the drinking water 
twice daily should be given half 
ounce of Fowler’s solution of arsen- 
is, and in the feed twice daily, a 
teaspooful of the following mix- 
ture: Nux vomica, 6 grams; gen- 
tian, 1 ounce, and dried sulphate of 
iron, 1 ounce. So far as the real 
danger in the use of her milk, there 


wish to use milk from any but heal- 
thy cows for human consumption. 





Thrush. 


Messrs. Editors: I have a horse 
that has foot disease. It gets sore 
in the heel and goes on to the frog 
and seems to be _ rotting out. It 
looks red and inflamed around the 
edges. The sore looks like a sponge 
or a wart at first. Can you give a 
remedy and can it be cured? 

ALBERT RUHE. 


(Answer by Consulting Veterinarian 
J. C. Robert, Macon, Miss.) 


T presume the animal has thrush, 
and advise that you poultice the 
foot well for about two days, or un- 
til the discharge teases to be seen, 
and then to apply a dry dressing. 
The latter may be made of equal 
parts of boric acid and powdered 
charcoal. The animal should be kept 
in a dry lot or pasture and great 
care taken to see that he does not 





empties itself occasionally through 
its other opening—the nose. If you 
will find the skull of a mature cow 
and open it up from the _ nose 








stand for any length of time in a 
damp stable. After dusting with the 


Studebaker Bros. Mfg. Co. 





is little, yet there are few of us that | - 


Largest 
Vehicle 
Makers 
in the 
World 


Means 
Superior 


Quality 


For 56 years the name Studebaker on vehicles and har- 

ness, has carried with it an absolute guaranty of the high- 
est quality in both materials and construction. 

The man who buys a Studebaker is absolutely sure that he has 

obtained full value for every cent he has spent. 


He runs no risks. 


See the Studebaker Dealer 


and get his prices on farm wagons, 
means long service, freedom from repairs and perfect satisfaction. 
If you don’t know the Studebaker Dealer, we’ll be glad to send you 
Mention this paper and send 
ostage and we will 
mail you free Studebaker 1909 Farm- 
er’s Almanac, containing, ‘‘In Oklaho- 
ma,’’ Cyrus Townsend Brady’s inspir- 


buggies, carriages and harness. It 








KEI | Yen MILLS 
Grind ear corn, shelled 
eae etry rye, a 


affir corn,cotton » 
corn in shucks, sheaf oats, 
orany kind of grain; 
medium or fine. © only 
mill in the world made 
with a double set of grind- 
ers or burrs. 
SIX SIZES 
Easily operated. Never 
choke. Fully guar- 
anteed. Especially 
adapted for gaso- 
line engines. — 
Write for catalogand 
any information desired. 
DUPLEX MILL & MFG. C8. 
Box 12 Springfield, 





protected by means of a roller band- 
age. The latter is made from pieces 
of domestic two to three inches wide 
and three to four yards long neatly 
and smoothly rolled up. When the 
foot begins to improve we may ap- 
ply a shoe with a leather sole. 





It seems that some farmers have 
the idea that the man from whom 
they buy live stock for breeding pur- 
poses should guarantee safe delivery. 
A little thought will convince them 
that he cannot do this. When the 
stock are turned over to the railroad 
or express company the breeder has 
done all he can do, and the carrier 
becomes responsible for the safe de- 
livery of the animals. 





“Remember, witness,’ sharply ex- 
claimed the attorney for the defense, 
“you are on oath!” 

“There ain’t no danger of my for- . 
getting it,’ replied the witness sullen- 
ly. “I’m tellin’ the truth for noth- 
in’, when I could have made five 
dollars by lyin’ for your side, an’ 
you know it.’’—Uncle Remus’ Maga- 
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drying power, the foot should be 


zine. 
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The Southern Farmer Not a “Feeder 
of the Nation,”’ 


Messrs. Editors: I have just read 
with much interest the speech of 
Mr. John M. Parker at the New Or- 
leans Convention. If every fellow 
south of Mason and Dixon’s line 
could get Mr. Parker’s idea firmly 
established in his mind, what a dif- 
ferent country this would be. 

Will the Southern people never 
realize that we can grow the crops 
that we are bound to have to sustain 
life in man and beast as_ cheaply 
here as we can raise cotton to buy 
them with, and cheaper, too? I be- 
lieve if the South would raise all the 
produce necessary that warehouse in 
New Orleans would never be built. 
We would not need it. 

I believe, too, the landlord is 
largely responsible for our condition 
to-day. I have only one neighbor 
that owns the land he lives on. The 
renter often has to plant more cotton 
than his judgment tells him is best, 
but he has to have supplies, you 
know, and the landlord or merchant, 
as the case may be, wants to know 
how many acres he has in cotton or 
tobacco; and he has not the encour- 
agement and the help that the land- 
lord should extend to make it profit- 
able for them both. - 

If I mistake not, it was Dr. Knapp 
who referred to the farmers as ‘‘feed- 
ers of a nation,’ and I believe some 
exceptions were taken to that re- 
mark. Well there are always two 
sides to everything, and I feel that 
the nation has a right to a better 
living than it now enjoys, the South- 
ern part at least. P. A. HOOKER. 

Lenoir Co., N. C. 





Keep the Farm Implements Painted. 


Messrs. Editors: I went to the 
hardware store and got two cans of 
red wagon paint, which cost me 60 
cents, paid a nickel for boiled lin- 





seed oil to thin it down with, and 
10 cents for a brush. 


it two coats of paints, 
first dry well before putting on the 
second. Now the wagon looks as if 
it were new. 
from paying the wheelwright $1.50 


next summer for shrinking the tires. | 


Bloun's “True Bue” Midle-Breaker 
Are Turning the South Upside Down! 


| They Are Turning the Cotton and Corn Ground Over at a Saving of HALF in 


Time, Men, Mules! Big Crops and Profits Follow the “True Blue’”’ Everywhere! 


If you will keep the wheels covered 
with paint to keep out the water, 
you are not apt to have loose tires 
if the wheels are properly made, be- 
sides it will double the life of your 
vehicle, 

It is a small job to paint a wagon; 
and there is nothing a man can do 
about his farm that will pay him bet- 


ter for the money and time expended | 


than painting up his tools and im- 
plements. 
mixed or buy the oil and paint and 
mix it yourself. 
oil, not turpentine. 
W. H. TURRENTINE. 
Alamance Co., N. C. 





ELTIES WHEN OFFERED BY 
UNKNOWN PARTIES. 


warning farmers against an agent 
who is selling seed of a wonderful 
new onion at $4 a pound. This is 
one of the many frauds’ farmers 
should be on their guard against. It 
is safe to beware of any man who 
offers you something too good. When 
any new plant or new variety is of- 
fered you with the promise that it 
will yield two or- three times as 
much as any of the varieties now 
known, beware of it. Remember 
the ‘‘Pencillaria’ boom the ‘“Seed- 
less apple’ fake, the lately-exposed 





This will save me, 





You can buy paint ready | 


Be certain to get) 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


BEWARE OF HIGH PRICED NOV-| 


| cotton-producing states. 


“Alaska”? wheat swindle, and a doz- 
en other such, and let it alone. 

You will want to try new crops 
and new varieties, of course, but get 
them from reliable seedsmen who 
do not claim impossibilities, and let 
the unscrupulous firm and the trav- 
elling fakir alone with their exorbi- 
tantly-priced and usually worthless 
‘“novelties.”’ 





Rushing the Oat Crop. 


Messrs. Editors: The small farm- 
er who is late with his oats can gain 
time by planting in the open furrow 
same distance as for other crops. 

Apply a little manure—only a. lit- 
tle—with a peck to a bushel of seed 
per acre according to lateness of 
planting and condition of land. Cov- 
er lightly, and later plow out the 
middles. For best results cultivate 
very shallow and very promptly and 
lay by rather late. Be sure to never 
break a root until the crop is ready 
to cut. G. W. NEWTON. 





South Carolina’s Cotton Crop. 


Commissioner of Agriculture Wat- 
son estimates the cotton crop of 
South Carolina for 1908 at 1,098,536 
running bales. Mr. Watson has 
been very fortunate in his estimates 
since the department has undertaken 
the work, missing the totals, so 
afterwards shown by official govern- 
ment reports, by only a few thous- 
and bales. The acreage for 1908 


will be about 2,512,260 and for 1907 
the acreage was 2,463,000 acres, The 
1907 crop was the second largest in 
the history of the State, being 1,- 
163,565 bales. The largest crop was 
in 1904 when 1,192,926 bales were 
produced. The 1904 crop was the 
first going over a million bales. 


— 
— 


Angora Purebred Goats Registered, 


If you want Blue Ribbon winners at rock bot- 
tom prices write us, and write us at once, Tj 

top Angora Does‘from $7.00 to $10.00 each 
Grand prize-winning Bucks at $10.00 to $12.0 
each. We are winners of 80 per cent. more pre. 
miums than any breeder in the South, 1905, 1908, 


1907, 1908. 
DIAMOND V RANCH, 
Stokes P. O., Va. 
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{Iie JOHN /. 


abor. 
A. your Me re. 
THE JORNREILY, HOE CO. 


Chew RED EYE Tobacco 


IT COSTS MORE 
But Then IF LASTS 
TWICE AS LONG 
TAYLOR BROS., Mfrs, - - - - Winston-Salem, N. C. 
































Positions, Wants, Ete. 


WANTED To purchase timber frem 500 acres 
up. Any one having same write, 
and give full particulars, to 


A. M. FELL, Greenville, Pa. 


WANTED. 


A Housekeeper in the Country. 


Family consists of 
brother and myself. 











three small boys, my 
For particulars write 


MR. H. T. PATTERSON, 
Bedford City, Va. 








TOBACCO GROWERS 


Have You Tried Our New tobacco ? 


Slate’s Gold Leaf, - - - 50c. per oz. 


Or Warre, - - - - = = 40c. 
Conquerer, - - - + = 40c. 
Improved Long Leaf Gooch, 40c. 


These varieties are making money for many 
planters in the South. They will make money 


| for you. Our catalogue of 70 varieties can be 
I washed off! bad for the asking, 
my wagon and let it dry, then I. gave, 


letting the | 


We sell the best tobacco 

seed grown in the world, backed by 40 years’ 

ee SLATE SEED C0.,. 
Route 2. South Boston, Va. 





diel 







alleled. 


, 


The Gr 
Since the Cotton Gin! 


| 
| 
| 



















| Light 


Enough for 


Enough for 
Two 
Mules! x; 








Cotton and Corn at least half. 
letters from leading planters in every Southern state. 
you never before had your attention called to the advantages of 
my wonderful ‘‘True Blue’’ Middle-Breaker. Ifsuch is the case, 
We ask you to write for our free ‘‘True Blue’’ Books and the 
actual letters proving beyond the shadow of doubt that this is 


eatest Labor-Saving Invention for Planters 
Thousands in Constant Use! 


We made a study of soil conditions in Mississippi, Georgia, Alabama and the rest of the great 
faniage tr Bag eee Blount’s ‘“*True Blue’ Middle-Breaker meets besarte 9g ee _— 

: any other Middle-Breaker made. It is compact—tremendously strong—made of the highest grade 
We have a letter from a suscriber | Crucible Cast Steel that money can buy—has steel or wood beam. The beam is short, and you can 
. make short turns in hilly land—you can go clear to the end of the row, close up 
& to the fence. Wherever a mule can go, Blount’s ““True Blue’’ Middle-Breaker 
\ willfollow. The light draft is simply surprising. 


“Good-bye to the “Stock” or “Scooter” 


A man can do double the amount of work with my Middle-Breaker that he 
can with a little Stock or Scooter. You will pay out more in a year for 


breakage on a Stock than the entire cost of a *‘ True Blue.” 


Used from Bedding the Land to Laying by the Crop 


Use it in the spring for splitting out rows that had the cotton stalks in the year before. Use it later in 
cultivation. It scrapes the grass off and cultivates between the rows. 
breaking—light enough for cultivating. 


Order from Your Dealer or Write for Free “‘True Blue’’ Books 


eS The “True Blue” Books tell the story of Blount’s *“‘Trne Blue’’ Middle-Breaker. Tells 
JeAKes, the many different kinds of work it will do and how it quickly pays for itself. 





OUNG MAN of experience 
wants position as Superin- 
tendent on farm. pip rox wo. 


WANTED. 


Responsible man with horse and buggy in 
each community, salary $5.00 to $10.00 per day, 
to take orders from owners of Farms, Orchards 
and Home Gardens. A splendid gpportunity 
for farmers’ sons, also fruit tree 4nd sewing 
machine agents, to make a business connec- 
tion which will become more profitable each 
year. Address P. O. Box 88, Young's Island, 
Ss. C. 








ToBpacco FACTORY wants salesmen: good 
pay, steady workand promotion; experience 
unnecessary. We give full instruction. Dan- 
ville Tobacco Co., Box E 44, Danville, Va. 





Pure-bred Hereford Cattle. 


The Great Beef Producers. 


Write for prices and particulars, or come and 
see them. 

B. B. MILLER, 
Mt. Ulla, N. C. 


Good Sires for Sale! 


One registered Jersey Bull, Golden Lad strain, 

One registered Berkshire Boar. 

One registered Poland Boar. 

Registered Poland China Pigs of Chief Per- 
fection 2nd strain. 


L. K. COUCH, Easley, S.C. 








ALTAMONT RANGE-—Breeders of highest 
grade Thoroughbred Polled Angus Cat. 
tle, Angora Goats, and Berkshire Pigs. Best 
references all over the South. 
A. M. WORDEN, Prop’r, 
Tullahoma, Tenn, 


50,000 DRAIN TILE FOR SALE Sizes three, 


four, five and six inches, 
Write for prices. 


PAMLICO BRICK AND TILE Co,, 
WASHINGTON, N.C, 














We build the most satisfactory Cutter in 
America—Simple, Strong, Honest and Durable, 
No “rattle-trap” trinkets to get out of order. 
A genuine pleasure to operate it. Competitive 
ficld tests invited. 

Our Cutter has won highest award at South 
Carolina State Fair, Columbia, as well as our 
Suate Fair at Raleigh, N.C. : 

Waat one good merchant in every town in 
the South to act as agent. Descriptive circu- 
lars, etc., free. 


The Jno. A. McKay Mfg Co., 
Dunn, N. Cc. 








Wide-awake planters have been quick to see the tremendous advan- 

tages of Blount’s ‘‘True Blue’’ Middle-Breaker or ‘‘Splitter.’’ 
Wherever this implement has been introduced, its success is unpar- 
It cuts the expense of Planting and Cultivating both 
This statement is backed up by 


Possibly 





Southern Planters Tell 
of Remarkable Results 


“"True Blue’ is the best cotton tool we 
have.’’—JAMES SPENCER, Summit, Miss. 

“They are the greatest labor savers of any 
plow made. When the crop gets grassy, I 
can kill more grass, rain or shine, with the 
‘True Blue’ than with any other plow. 
don’t think they can be beat.”—L. E. LEA, 
Brookhaven, Miss. 


“They are very satisfactory. Their beams 

* are short and you can make smaller turn 

rows and ditch banks. I have plows of yours 
that I have been using for 17 or 18 years. 

am using over 100, and would not change for 

any other make.’”—C. H. TEAL, Colfax, La. 


“The plow is compact, the beam short, 
enabling me to get close to the fence without 
waste. We Southern farmers have sma 

* mules; many work hilllands, requiring much 
turning, and we want short-beam plows. The 
‘True Blue’ is strongly made. Two yoke 
oxen could not bend the beam! In cultivat- 
ing, one mule does the work, the draft being 
wonderfully light.’—JosHuA MULLIGAN, 
Wesson, Miss. 











It’s strong enough for 


Filled with 


letters from Cotton and Corn Planters who h-v* fourd it a labor saver and money maker. 


<<" BLOUNT PLOW WORKS, Dept. '428, EVANSVILLE, IND, 


Sold by Leading Implement Dealers at a Moderate srice in Every Section of the sou 
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Letter Carriers. 





With Our Rural 











Conducted for the N.C. R. L. Carriers’ Association by Ed. D. Pearsall, Cor. Secretary, 
Rocky Point, N. C., to whom all communications should be addressed. 














Magnify the R. F. D. Service. 


Instead of Limiting the Carrier’s Activities Train Him to be 


of Service to the Farmers—Let 
tal Savings Banks, and Let the 
Life in Every Way. 


Messrs. Editors: The one great 
need of the farmers of the 
South is better education, edu- 
cation along general lines, and edu- 
cation for the various phases of 
their work and of rural life, educa- 
tion on the raising of crops and their 
marketing, on farm sanitation, on 
the beautifying of their homes, and 
on many other subjects. 

The rural schools and the agri- 
cultural colleges, are, of course, do- 
ing a great work; but too often the 
country schools are inefficient, and 
too often the higher institutions fail 
to come into any direct touch with 
the farmer. This is especially true 
ag regards those farmers who live 
in the more isolated and thinly-set- 
tled districts, the very ones who need 
education and encouragement most 
of all, 

In all such sections the rural mail 
service might be made a great edu- 
cational factor. No other one thing 
done in recent years has been worth 
so much to the farmers as has the 
establishment of the free rural de- 
livery, but the full benefit it is cap- 
able of doing has not yet been real- 
ized, because the farmers do not 
know how to use it and because its 
services are too much restricted. 


Three Things to Do. 


The following thoughts as to what 
may be done to increase the effici- 
ency of the rural service and make 
it the chief agency for accomplish- 
ing the desired uplift, it is trusted, 
are not vagaries. 


I. Relieve the restriction as to 
carriers soliciting subscribers for lit- 
erature. 

II. Give the country parcels post 
and postal savings banks. 

Itf!. Train the carriers. 


I, 

As to the first of these suggestions 
the intelligent carier is so much 
more competent to select good and 
wholesome literature than the un- 
tutored farmer. If in addition he is 
tactful, as he should be with train- 
ing and experience, he will increase 
materially the circulation of good 
papers and there the uplift will 
begin, 

i. 

As to the second sugestion, give 
the whole country parcels post. Not 
such a measure as has recently been 
broposed for rural districts alone, 
taking its beginning at the initial of 
each route and ending with the 
same. Scarcely any section in the 
South would be benefitted by this 
latter measure for the reason that 
the South does not contain the large 
department stores from which such 
articles as the family need may be 
had. Certainly such stores are not 
at the initial point ofsmany routes. 
Many such articles, as millinery, 
clothing, shoes, are from 25 per cent 
to 100 per cent higher in the local 
Stores than they may be had else- 
Where. Do you call this discrimi- 
nation? Is it discrimination to buy 
any article in the lowest market in 
this country, or to sell in the high- 
est?) Why the question of the Coun- 
try Life Commission in regard to 
farmers being organized for buying, 
unless this matter is to be given con- 
sideration? As to how this arrange- 





Us Have Parcels Post and Pos- 
Service Help Develop Country 


ment would affect express com- 
panies, let them reduce charges on 
mailable packages or go out of busi- 
ness. It is asserted that these 
companies have long ago built up a 
great monopoly, and do maintain 
powerful lobbies, in which respect 
they are a menace to the common- 
wealth. It was John Wannamaker 
who said, while in the President's 
cabinet: “There are three things 
against parcels post, namely: Adams 
Express Co., Southern Express Co., 
and United States Express Co.” 


Postal savings banks, besides be- 
ing a great convenience, would tend 
to teach the people the habit of sav- 
ing. Have the simplest form pos- 
sible, make it easy to make deposits 
so that the untrained may have no 
trouble, 

OL. 

My third suggestion, ‘‘Train the 
carriers,” is also easy of accomplish- 
ment. ‘Train’ rather than displace. 
Every worthy carrier has already 
learned much that would be valuable 
in the further training. Divide the 
carriers into districts embracing sev- 
eral counties, perhaps using con- 
gressional district lines. Appoint for 
each district a superintendent of car- 
riers—a countryman, well qualified 
and practical. Let him work by 
counties calling the carriers of each 
county together for a day’s instruc- 
tion and mutual benefit once a quar- 
ter. Let him instruct the carriers as 
to a knowledge of the best litera- 
ture and especially require them to 
have a conversant familiarity with 
the best agricultural papers and bul- 
letins published in their State. 
Teach them how they may modestly 
make suggestions as to the use of 
paint, sanitation, cultivation of cer- 
tain crops, sowing clover, making 
stover and the like. This is not un- 
reasonable, for the carriers are uni- 
versally liked. They go out with a 
warm heart and a cheerful word, do- 
ing many things for their patrons 
that they can not do for themselves. 
The patrons, in turn, would be only 
too glad to adopt any kindly sug- 


gestion of the carrier. When the 
superintendent is not engaged in 
these county meetings, let him go 


out on the routes and meet the 
people at their social center for an 
hours’ talk, first effecting engage- 
ments through the carrier who 
would take a marked degree of in- 
terest in securing an audience for 
his superintendent. Let him also 
call on the carriers in their homes 
and see that they are exponents of 
their own teaching. Should any car- 
rier fail to respond to this training 
let him be dismissed for cause. 


s * & 


A further word about literature: 
As the matter of suitable literature 
is of such prime importance and 
the government already publishes 
much that is valuable in the way of 
agricultural bulletins, let them be 
sent for a while at least, direct to 
the carriers for intelligent distribu- 
tion and let them teach the farmers 
how they may get their names upon 
the list and receive them direct. 

The above is only a hint as to 
what may be done to increase the 
efficiency of the rural free delivery. 

T. IVEY. 

Wake Co., N. C. 








Fine Extracted Honey. 


Two tons extracted honey—thoroughly ripen- 
ed, thick and rich—in every respect the equal 
of any I have sold in an experience of several 
years. Those who have tried it are enthusiast- 
ic—none dissatisfied—which is enough to con- 
vince you that the quality is right. ‘Orders 
for 60 lb. cans filled at 8 cents per lb, Smaller 
quantities 10 cents perlb. Sample free, 

ddress WM. D. NULL, 
Prairieville, Ala. 


THE’ BIBLICAL RECORDER 
FOR TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. 


This is very unusual, but we want every Bap- 
tist in North Carolina. and every other person 
to examine the Recorder under the new editor, 
Hight C. Moore, 

Send 25 cents to the Recorder and get the pa- 
per two months on trial, if you are pleased with 
it, continue your subscription. © 

Respond to-day. This offer is for December 









Have you ever read 
anything about the 
cream separator? 





Have you ever seen a 


Tubular Separator 


If you haven’t seen one, you have 


és $ only. Address 
missed a great deal and if you are 
skimming without a separator, you BIBLICAL RECORDER, 
are losing more than $10.00 per cow. RALEIGH, N. C 
» N.C. 








With a Tubular you not only get 













allthe cream, but a richer unwhipped, HARNESS 
unchurned grade. By Mail 
7 $ s You can buy custom-made 
Don’t take our word for it, but in- ak.tanned harness direct from 


our factory at wholesale prices. 
You save two profits—the jobber’s 
and dealer’s. Write for our new il- 
lustrated catalogue and see for your- 
self just how much money yon can 
save. All our harness is guaranteed 
and we leave you to be the judge. if 
you’re not satisfied, money back. Every 
farmer should have our booklet. Write 
to-day and ask for catalogue V. 
THE KING HARNESS CO., 
14 Lake Bt., Owego, Tioga Co., N. Y. 


vestigate our claims by trying a Tub- 
ular. 


Catalog 283 tells how. Write for it. 


The Sharples Separator Co., 
WEST CHESTER, PENNA. 
Chicago, Ill. 








Toronto, Can. San Francisco, Calif. When writing advertisers, please mention 


this paper. : 




















The Improved Raney Canning Outfit 
The Finest And Simplest Process Ever Invented. 


Made in all sizes and prices from $5.00 up and suited to both HOME AND 
MARKET CANNING. The finest Canned Goods in The World put up by 
farmers and their families. Write now, and get our free catalog giving full in- 
formation, and prepare for the next crop. 

Chapel Hill, N. C. 


‘fhe Raney Canner Co, : ° 











THIS POST-CARD ALBUM FREE 


AND A SET OF 12 BEAUTIFUL POST CARDS 








Read every wordof this exceptional Holiday Offer, 
itis the very thing for post-card collectors. 
THE ALBUM is @ beauty, size 9x11% inches, holds 
== 60 cards. Tastefully bound in imt. 
leather, title stamped in gold, blind border decorations. 
Black leaves, perforated for holding cards without 
pasting. Such an album retails at 60 to 75 ceats. 
THE POST CARDS, twelve beauties, each shows a pretty landscape view wlth floral 
oom. decorations. The flowers are reproduced in rich and life-like 
colors. Printed on excellent card stock and form a series that is most popular and at- 
tractive. This combination of album and cards makes an ideal Christmas present, and 
we want to give it to you free. 
READ THIS OFFER The Album and cards are free, a present to you, 
—_ pee ee * provided you will send us 49 cents. 30 cents of 
=- ——= ——— which is to pay fora trial subscription of three 
months (13 weeks) to the Inland Farmer, and 19 cents to cover postage on the book and 
cards. The Inland Farmer is a finely printed and illustrated Weekly for the farmer's 
home. It is full of interest and information for every member of the family, old or 
young. Special department for young people, Attractive stories, articles in every issue 
that interest and entertain the housekeeper. Itisan ideal home paper and you will 
say so when you see it. Samplecopyfree. Write forone. Send 49 cents today—if not 
Satisfied, your money will be promptly refunded. 


THE INLAND FARMER, 776 Fourth Ave, LOUISVILLE’, KY. 



































































GERATY 


? 
PlantMan, 





SHORT STEMMED 
FLAT DUTOH. 


WAKEFIELD.. CHARLESTON LARGETYPE. SUCCESSION, 
AKEFIELD, The Earli AT D’ a 
Sari Largest and Latest Oabbage. 


EY 
The Earliest w jest le later 
Cabbage Grown. Flat Heau Variety, than Succession. 










TRADE MARK COPYRIGHTED 


| 86 8 Forty years Experieace and Reputation. Fifteen Thousand Satisfied Customers. 1908 

Our stock guaranteed to prove satisfactory or purchase price paid for same re- 
funded. ‘Thirty Thousand dollars Paid In Capital and our Reputation behind guarantee. 
Ask yout Banker about us. Why purchase plants from unknown or inexperienced growers, 
taking the chance of losing your crop? when you can buy from the Original Cabbage 
Piant Grower, plants sure to produce satisfactory results. 

PRICE: In lots of 1 to 5,000 at $1.50 per thousand, 5 to 9,000 at $1.25 per thousand, 10,000 
and over at $1.00 per thousand f. o. b. Young's Island, S. C.. Our special Express Rate on 
Riants is very low. Our Cabbage Plants are Frost Proof. To produce the best results 
they should be set in the South Atlantic and Gulf States in December and January. In the 
Central States just as early in spring as land thaws sufficiently to get the plant root in the soil. 

d for our Catalogue ; it contains valuable information about fruit and vegetable 
growing, home mixing of fertilizers, etc. We grow a full line of Strawberry plants, Fruit 
trees, and Ornamentals. Special terms to persons who make up club orders. 
» We are sowing this season six thousand pounds of cabbage seed.’ 

a, 


Wm. C. Geraty Co. Box 88 Young's Island, S. C. 
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Where to Buy Poultry 
and Eggs of the 
‘Foremost Breeds 


\ 





ADVERTISING RATES: 


Display ads $1.26 per inch, per inser- 
tion: without display. 3 cents per inser- 
tion for each word, or initial. 


FINE MAMMOTH BRONZE TURKEYS 


Toms, $3.00; Hens, $2.50. 


Thoroughbred White Wyandotte Cockerels 
$1.50 each. P. G. HERMAN, Conover, N. C. 


For Sale Cheap ! 


White Wyandottes, hardy mountain- 
eers, also large Bronze Turkey tom, 
a show bird. 


JAS. J. FLEMING, : : Monterey, Tenn. 


Barred P. Rocks and S.C. Baff Leg 
horns, 


Awarded 8 premiums on 11 entries at Raleigh 
State Fair 1908. 100 fine breeders for sale. Write 
JAS. M. SPOON, Charlotte, N. C. 


Black Javas, Rd Caps and Black‘ 


Langshans For Sale. 


Birds as good as the best. If interested write 
me. Yours to please, T. P. DILLON, 


Monroe, N. C. 
FANCY POULTR 


price list. 
Horn cattle. 

















Ten breeds. 
¢ Write for 
Poland China hogs. Short 


TUGGLE BROS., 
BRUSH CREEK, Tennessee. 


BUFF.PLYMOUTH ROCKS FOR SALE! 


Six cockerels, one cock. and some pullets, 
all well bred, at 81.00 each. : 


J. ALLEN ARNDT, Newton, N. C. 
A few 


BUFF WYANDOTTES FOR SALE. *,‘2% 


farm raised Buff Wyandotte chickens. Price 
$5.00 per trio, Apply to 


P. H. POINDEXTER, Donnaha. N. C. 


FOR SALE At Reasonable Prices. 


Thoroughbred Bronze Tur- 
keys, B. P. Rock, Light 
Brahma and Bantam Chick- 
ens, Pekin Ducks, and Native 
Goats, 


Dr. Thos. J. Hoskins, - Edenton, N. C. 
MAMMOTH fone 
BUFF ¥masiegoe 
GEESE Emon toucue 
. ite. 
GUINEA save. 


Jno. C. Fowke, -:- Baldock, S. C. 


Mammoth Bronze Turkeys. 


I have for sale a grand lot of select young 
toms and hens of as fine breeding as can be 
found inthe world. You can get the best from 
me at the following prices: 


TOMS, $4.00 -:- HENS, 83.00. 


Send me yourorder today. Address 
L. H. GWALTNEY, Hickman, Tenn. 


PIGEONS Guaranteed mated banded 
Homers and Curneaux. My 
ee pigeons are tip top, my prices 
are half others are asking. 
SYDNEY JOHNSON, 
BOYDTON, Virginia. 


























4, EGGS, $1.50 FOR SETTING OF 15 






S.C. White and Brown Leg- 
horns, White Wyandottes, 
B. P. Rocks, Houndans, Black 
Light Brahmas 
and C. I. Games. 

Large Pekin Duck Eggs, 
ieee $1.25 for 13. 

-- = Send for folder, it’s free. 


NEVIN POULTRY YARDS, 


R. F. D. 7, Box 46, = Charlotte, N. C. 


@- THE POULTRY YARD. -© 


Something About the Care of Geese. 











They Require Little Care and Make a Good Profit Where Con- 
ditions Are Suitable. 


If it were not for the prejudice, will make the geese think they have 
against geese, they would be raised| struck something as good as cake 
more often than they are. The feel- | is to a healthy boy. 

ing against them is really a preju- The houses required by geese need 
dice, not a well founded dislike. It| not be expensive. Indeed, it may be 
is commonly said they are nuisances | difficult to get the geese to use them. 
because they run all about the farm| They will often sit out in snow in 
and mess about where other poultry | weather when the thermometer is 
or live stock are, if not in the house! below zero, when they could have 


yard itself. In truth, that is not a | 
serious objection. The objection is, 
raised because the one making the} 
objection does not think it worth | 
while to fence them off where they 
are wanted to stay. Hogs would be 
nuisances if not fenced out of places 
they are not wanted. So would cat- 
tle, or horses and mules; but that 
does not prevent them from being 
desirable to have. A pound of goose 
meat can be produced about as 
cheaply as a pound of beef, and will 
sell for very much more and be 
ready for market far sooner. 


Geese Take Care of Themselves. 





After goslings are ten days old) 
they will come as near taking care of 
and raising themselves as anything 
that is grown on the farm. They 
will produce cheap meat for home 
use or profitable meat to sell at the 
right seasons. The large Jewish 
population in many Southern towns 
makes it sure that there will be a/| 
demand for geese, since the Jews 
are by their religion forbidden the 
use of lard. A goose cannot be too 
fat for a Jewish family, as when 
fat it supplies both meat and short- 
ening. 

The demand for goose feathers is 
always strong enough to make them 
command a good price. Geese may 
be picked once a year without harm, 
but it is doubtful that they will be 
the most successful breeders if pick- 
ed twice a year. Many do pick 
their geese twice a year, however, 
and think it does not do much 
damage. 

Geese are natural grazers, and will, 
do better if they do not receive much | 
grain. A little grain now and then, | 
or a light grain feed evenings of cer- | 
tain seasons of the year to make the} 
geese come to their quarters, may | 
be all right; but the main feed of | 
geese should be what they graze. 
If one has any kind of winter pas-| 


| 


ture geese will ask nothing better | 





weather. Nature has provided them 
with excellent rain-proof overcoats, 
and they take pleasure in using 
them, If the winter pasture should 
not be abundant enough or if 
snow should cover it sometime, clover 
hay, pea or alfalfa hay either 
will be consumed by them with pleas- 
ure. This grazing habit and the 
tendency to turn to hay if need be 
in winter is what makes the goose 
so cheap to raise and to keep. Also 
it cheapens their feed since they 
are fitted by nature to take advan- 
tage of the feed stuff they find in 
low waste places, a class of feed that 
would probably not be turned to any 
account if geese were not present. 


Utilize Waste Swamps or Marshes 
With Them. 

Many farms have places that are 
considered wastes because too low 
for ordinary uses, or possibly brooks 
or swamps: or maybe pools, that 
geese could find much food in. For 





UY an Incubator and Brooder. The best |the area covered by such places, they 
made, at living prices. Oldest and Best] will prove as profitable as any on the 


Poultry Journal 50c a year. A very Practical 
Poultry Book, 25c post paid. B. P. Rocks, 
Brown Leghorns and Rhode Island Reds for|to hunt in them. 


sale. Please write me. H. B. GEER, 


farm if geese have an opportunity 
Small animal life 





Nashville, Tenn.|and the vegetation to be found there 


;can be kept busy laying eggs while 


'and become more useful for several 


than to graze it all kinds of bad| ™uch more largely. 


the protection of a house by walking 
into it. About the only requirement 
really essential for a house used by 
geese is that it will give them a dry 
sleeping place. 

Not more than two geese should be 
provided for each gander, and even 
then he will give most of his atten- 
tion to the goose of his choice. Old 
geese are better breeders’ than 
young ones. They lay more eggs 
and their eggs hatch better; but a 
young gander is more active than an 
old one and not so ill-natured. Bet- 
ter results will be got if geese used 
for breeders are located as early as 
the previous fall where they are to 
breed the next year. That makes 
it important that any who wish to 
raise geese next year should be get- 
ting their breeders located in their 
new homes now without delay. If it 
is desired to hatch just as many gos- 
lings as possible, some good brood 
hens should be provided, so the geese 


the hens do most of the hatching. 
Good Bug Catchers and Good Eating. 


To the credit of geese, it should 
be said that they do not scratch like 
chickens; and they can be used to 
catch insects that annoy the farmer. 
They have been used with success to 
catch potato bugs, and seem to enjoy 
the work as much as a small boy 
hates it. Geese have many virtues. 
They do not get sick. They live a 
longer useful life than other poultry, 


years. They will finally take the 
place of turkeys to a large extent, 
since turkeys must have a big range 
and have many diseases. There is 
no good reason why geese should 
not take the place of turkeys for fes- 
tive occasions. They will as time 
goes on, in this country. They long 
ago acquired and yet hold a high 
place in Europe and Asia. The tur- 
key is not known there to the extent 
it is here, while the goose is grown 


C. M. SCHERER. 





FIGHT ENGLISH SPARROWS. 


| During winter English sparrows 
how prone to gather about the poul- 
try house if they can find anything 
there to eat. They will go right 
| among the poultry to eat. If they do 
not do this, it is a pretty sure sign 
that not many of the little pests are 
in the neighborhood. They carry 
| mites and sometimes lice, and should 
be kept out of the poultry house. 
Shooting will make them feel that it 
jis not a safe place for them, if it 
does not kill them all; but the shot 
gun will have to be used often 
enough to give them the lesson over 
and over again. 

If many of them rest in the poul- 
| try house at night, the building can 
be closed up so they cannot get out. 
Then it is easy after dark to go in 
with a lantern and get them to flying 
about so they can be knocked down 
while they try to fly past. An active 
dog will find much pleasure in help- 
ing to kill them when _ they are 
knocked to the ground. In some sec- 











— 
LL, 


trouble to dress the little things ay 
over, but their plump breasts, which 
are surprisingly “large, can be taken 
out with ease and each will make 
two good mouthfuls. 

Besides eating much food that the. 
poultry ought to have and stocking 
the poultry quarters with mites, they 
drive away birds that are much more 
desirable; and, at the best, have little 
to recommend them to the farmer or 
anybody else. 
















MISS ONA WATERS, 
Breeder of M. B. Turkeys. 
Stock for Sale. 

BOX 17, - - LEBANON, - - TENN, 








Mammoth Bronze Turkeys, 


Byrd’s Giant M, B. Turkeys are conceded to be 
the purest and largest strains. Special sale of 
Toms. Our prices will surprise you. 

BYRD BROS., Route 3. Salisbury, N. G, 


3-4 GO TO THE POT 


Out of every 100 cockerels raised by us 75 of 
them go to the pot; we eat birds that ten years 
wo would have sold for $5.00, and are selling 
better ones at $2.50. White Wyandotte and 
Rhode Island Red. <A few good Wyandotte 
hens left. WAKEFIELD FARMS, 
Charlotte, N.C, 








WIRE FENGING. | 
15 Gents a Rod 


For a 22-inch Hog Fence; 16¢ for 
, 26-inch; 19¢ for 31-inch; 22 1-2¢ 
for 34-inch; 2%e for a 47-inch 
Farm Fence. 60-inch Poultry 
Fence 87¢. Lowest prices ever 
made. Sold on 30 Gaye trial. 
Catalog free. Write forit today. 
KITSELMAN BROS. 
Box 84, MUNCIE, IND. 




























































































FSSIFENCE Sirg7e"s* 
Made. 
L snerns ona ssichtseh tts ale ———_ 
Coile’ jire. Heav alvanize 
CN £\ prevent rust. Have He agents. Sell at 
; WWetoey Bi freighes ee netentsotfara 
e pay allfre . e s 
\ 4A ANd ana poultry Tense: Catalog Free. 
COILED SPRING FENCE CO. 
Box 72 Winchester, Indiana, 


























—= urpose. Big heavy No. EeS/meeees 
ly —— Hy — FG — Wires thickly Par aotey ae 
alvanized, 150 styles at 
5 to 35c per rod—We pay Fri. 
y . Free sample and catalog,” » Samy, 
(4 The BROWN Fence & Wire Co, a 
Dept. xo Cleveland, Chio, Bazadaas 











THE CHEAPEST 


FARM LANDS 


In the United States to-day—soil, 
climate, markets, transportation 
facilities, and all considered— 


ARE SOUTHERN LANDS. 


They are the best and most desirable in the 
country for the truck and fruit-grower, the 
stock raiser, the dairyman and general farmer, 

The South has quick and cheap rail access 
the greatest markets in America, 

The South has seaports and a growing foreign 
trade. Its ports are nearest Europe, the West 
Indies, South America, the Panama and the 
Orient. , 

The South contributed nearly 700 millions “f 
dollars to the 1,700 millions of exports last year. 

The South has a mild and healthful climate 
plenty of fuel, good water, soils yielding & 
greater variety of products than any other part 
of the country, excellent school facilities and 
every advantage desired by law-abiding and in- 
telligent citizens. 

The South has extensive forests, veins of coal, 
deposits of ore, quarries of marble and gee | 
beds of clay, and many other minerals a0! 


etals. 

The South is in need of more settlers to buy 
vacant land, to raise farm stuff and sell it, and 
buy wagons, implements, furniture and house- 
hold supplies, and put some money in the bank. 


Reasons why the South is the most desirable 
of the country for the home-seeker, man 
acturer, and busi man supplied by 


M. V. RICHARDS, 


Land and Industrial Agent, Southern Railway 
and Mobile & Ohio Railroad, 








tions they are eaten. It is too much 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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FRUIT, TRUCK, 


VEGETABLES. 








Growing Cabbage 


for Early Spring. 


Set Plants Any Time From November Till March—Prepare Your 
Land Well, Fertilize Liberally and Watch Them Grow. 


Messrs. Editors: People generally ; 
are just beginning to realize that | 
with a little care they can raise cab-| 
page with better success during the 
winter and early spring than when | 
the weather is warm. With the ex-) 
ception of the cabbage louse the} 
plant is not then subjected to the| 
insect pests and fungous diseases 
that make its culture so difficult in| 
hot weather. | 

For fall and winter setting the | 
seed should be sown in the open, | 
either broadcasted or in drill, not} 
earlier than September the 20th or 
later than the 15th of October. The 
seed bed should be well prepared 
and fertilized. If the seed are sown 
in open furrows and the soil worked 
or drawn to the plants as they grow 
they will stand the severe winter 
freezes without injury. 


Set Plants All Winter. 


Most of the plants should be large 
enough to set in the field by the last 
of November. As the plants grow 
very slowly during winter they may 
be set out anytime in winter or early 
spring. I prefer to set last of No- 
vember, for two reasons: (1) The 
plants may get established before 
hard freezing sets in, and (2) 
the land is not so apt to be hard 
frozen or very wet as it is later. 

Almost any soil or location will 
give good results, provided proper 
care is given to fertilization and the 
setting of plants. A southern or a 
southeastern slope will give the ear- 
liest headed cabbage. A high loca- 
tion is better than a low one because 
it is drier and the temperature 
does not fall so low as it does in the 
bottoms. 


Have Well-Prepared Soils. 

The soil should be deeply broken 
and well pulverized. If the lay of 
the land permits, let the rows be run 
east and west. Throw out deep fur- 
rows, about thre feet apart, and fill 
with manure. Ridge or bed with 
two furrows with one horse plow. 
As soon as the land is settled by a 
rain it is ready for the setting of 
plants. But do not set while the land 
is too wet. If manure is used no 
guano should be applied until March 
There are two distinct methods of 
setting plants. One is to set them 
on the south side of the bed; the 
other is to set them on the north 
side. Those that practice the last 
method say that the plant is safe on 
the north side because the direct rays 
of the sun do not strike them 
while frozen. It is not the freezing 
that injures the plant but the alter- 
Nate freezing and thawing. 


How to Set the Plants. 


I prefer to set on the south side 
because I desire to get headed cab- 
bage as early in the spring as pos- 
sible. I have never tried the other 
plan. I have set them on the south, 
southeast, and east sides on the top 
of a low bed, and have left a stand 
in the furrows where the seed were 
Sown, with success in each case. 

The plant should be set very deep- 
ly. All of the stalk or stem should 
be pressed into the soil and the dirt 
packed closely around it. The hole 
in which the plant is to be placed 
Should point toward the center of the 
bed. The top of the plant should be 
a little above the middle of the bed. 
The distance between plants should 
be from 20 to 30 inches, according 
to variety. 

The varieties that are the most 


popular and that seem to be best 
suited to winter culture are the two 
Wakefields. The Succession is also 
grown to some extent. The finest 
cabbage that I ever raised from fal} 
plants was Late Flat Dutch. 


Spring Care and Cultivation. 


After being set out your cabbage 
needs no further attention until 
about March ist. You may now 
bar the south side and apply in the 
furrow from four to eight hundred 
pounds to the acre of fertilizer anal- 
yzing about 8 per cent phosphoric 
acid, 5 per cent ammonia, and 7 per 
cent potash. After sowing guano 
run once-in furrow to mix it with the 
soil, then cover with another furrow. 
In about three weeks plow down the 
north side of bed and apply fertilizer 
as before. The cabbage is a gross 
feeder and you can hardly fertilize 
it too highly. Where cabbage is rais- 
ed on a large scale and manure can- 
not be obtained, guano is used alone. 
Three or four hundred pounds is ap- 
plied to the acre just before setting 
the plants and a thousand or sixteen 
hundred pounds, divided into two ap- 
plications, in the spring. A top dress- 
ing of nitrate of soda should be ap- 
plied in April at the rate of 150 
pounds to the acre. 

Cultivate every week or ten days 
after cabbage begin to grow in spring 
until they get so large that you can 
not without breaking the leaves. 
Then behold your cabbage grow! 
You may talk about your rose gar- 
den or your flower garden, but what 
is nicer to look upon than a fine field 
of growing cabbage? 

Every farmer should set one or 
two thousand plants in the fall or 
winter that he may supply his family 
in the spring, when vegetables are 
scarce, with an abundance of crisp, 
succulent, delicious, green and white 
firm-headed cabbage. 

G,. L. B. PENNY. 

Wake Co., N. C. 





Renovating an Old Pecan Grove. 


I have a dozen pecan trees 
grown from nuts gathered pro- 
miscuously and about twenty 
years old. How would it do to 
bud in the limbs a few inches 
from the stem? The limbs are 
badly cut by some insect every 
year. Is there any remedy for 
this? MRS. H. 

Richmond Co., N. C. 


(Answer by Prof. W. F. Massey.) 


The limbs are rather old for the 
usual form of budding. But you 
might put in buds from improved 
varieties, by cutting out a rectangu- 
lar piece of the bark and cutting a 
similar piece to fit the place with a 
bud in it, and waxing this like a 
graft and tying it. But this could 
not be well done at this season of 
the year, and should be done in early 
summer, It would be better to let 
the old trees bear the nuts they grow 
and plant some young budded trees 
of improved varieties, or to head 
back the trees in the spring and in- 
sert grafts of improved sorts. 
tree-pruner, which works on 
ories of all sorts (and pecans are hic- 
kories) is known as Oncideres Cin- 
gulatus. The insect lays its eggs 
alongside the buds on a shoot, and 
then cuts off the shoot below where 
its eggs are laid, as neatly as though 
turned in a lathe. Its object is to 
have the shoot decay, and its larvae 


The: 
hick- | 


feed on the decayed bark. It is a 
hard foe to fight. But you can les- 
sen its ravages by carefully gathering 
the cut shoots and burning them, and 
thus prevent the eggs from hatching. 





The New Orleans Cotton Exchange 
has asked Congress to reduce the 
present tariff on jute bagging, claim- 
ing that, ‘‘This tax is a direct bur- 
den on the cotton-raising industry 
for the benefit of a few manufac- 
turers.”’ ; 





Next we shall have a_ valua- 
ble and interesting account of the 
lettuce-growing industry in Ohio by 
Prof. Massey. 








TREES. sescac tow Prices 
BEAR'S NURSERIES, PALATKA, FLA. 
THE DIXIE PEA HULLER? 


Hulls and cleans 5 to 8 
bushe:s peas per hour, 
Does not break the peas Has 





box. Runs light, well 
built, never breaks., 

Get Our Special Quotations for 
Quick Orders. SANDERS MFG. 


two cranks, sieve and seed | :§ 





| GABBAGE PLANTS | 
Cabbage Plants 


} Early Jersey Wakefield. 
FIELD GROWN - Charleston, 


uccession. 





Pricts: 1,000 to 4,000 plants, $1.50 per 1.000; 5,000 
to 8,000, $1,25 per 1,000: 10.000 and up, $1,00 per 
1.000, well packed and delivered at express of- 
fice in Goldsboro, N.C., cash to accompany 
order. Satisfaction guaranteed. 

Can make immediate shipment. Send orders 

to T. B. PARKER, Raleigh, N, C.,or JOHN S. 

DAVIS, R. F. D. 1., Goldsboro. N. C. 








stand the winter. 
The: Union Plant_Company, - - 


Grown in the open field 

Price $1.50 per thousand. 

Marshville, N. C. 

Cabbage Plants 





Cabba e and weather-hardened in 

the Piedmont section of 
AAT RR 

Special prices on large 

“‘The Tarheel Cabbage Plant 


North Carolina, They wiil 
Plants. 
A: - lots. 
Man.”” 


Millions of 
plants for fall and 
winter setting, raised 

in the open field, 
Early Wakefield, 
Charleston Wakefield, 
Succession, and Fiat 
\ ; ate wun ae 
—, pa ey, -00; 5, 1.25; 10,- 
D2 Gite” © 200 $1 00; 100,000 at 90c. 
per thousand. Ready 















* CO., Dalton, Ga. 


now. G. L. B. Penny, Route 1, Raleigh, N. C, 





EARLY JERSEY CHARLESTON LARGE HEN 


WAKEFIELD TYPE WAKEFIELD 
These plants are raised fron 


I am located on one of th 


out in the colder sections 


SUCCESSION 


lina, our climate is mild, just sufficient cold to harden 
and cause plants to stand severe freezing after setting 


CABBAGE PLANTS THAT WILL MAKE CABBAGE 





DERSON’S EARLY EARLY 


WINNING STATDT SUMMER 
seed grown by the best known 


growers; my crop of 80 acres set from the same plant 


e Sea Islands of South Caro- 


GHD La 


I GUARANTEE SATISFACTION OR MONEY REFUNDED 





EXPRESS RATES TO ALL POINTS VERY LOW 





My prices are as follows: 


PIONEER PLANT GROWERS 


prices on large. lots. 
Send your orders to 





Telegraph Office, Youngs Ist’d, S.C. 


to 9000 @ $1.25, 10000 and over, @ $1.00. 


LSaa 


1000 to 5000 @ $1.50, 5000 
Special 


Fr. VW. TOW LES. 
MARTINS POINT, S. C. 


Long Distance Phone, Martins Point,$.¢. 











BERCKMANS’ 
TREES 


AND 


SHRUBS 


e. J. 





Are as good as can be procured, and have a world-wide reputa- 
tion. Over Five Hundred Acres in selected stock, embracing a 
grert variety at reasonable prices. 


If you contemplate improving your grounds, consult’our LAND- 
SCAPE DEPARTEENT. 


Catalogue free. 
BERCKMANS CO., 


Fruitland Nurseries (Established 1856), 
Augusta. Ga. 











Been 


Brinly ‘‘Broncho’” Combination, worth 


direct to you, freight prepaid to your railroad station. 


‘BRINLY-HARDY CO. 


INCORPORATED 


Souvenir Brinly Watch Fob Free with every outfit. 
Plows and Implements. Seventy Years of practical plow building is our recordin 


A oe oe re 


PLOWS 


FoR 
FREIGHT 


ee 


5 z 


PREPAID 
2 This celebrated 
Brinly Combi- 
% nation is com- 
‘ Resed the 

= ‘urnin: 
Plow ; Binch 


Break- 


er: Subsoiler ; Side Harrow and Georgia Stock. Five plows, in one splendid combination, as shown above. 


21.00, consisting of the famous ‘‘Broncho”’ Turning Plow; 
7-inch Middlehkyeaker and the other attachments shown above for $14.00. 
Ask your merchant to order either of these outfits for you, or send the cash to us and the outfit will be sent 


Write for complete catalogue of Brinly 
siness. 

334 East Mair. Street, LOUISVILLE, KY. 
106 South Front Street, MEMPHIS, TENN, 

















THE ADVERTISERS IN THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


Are men and firms of known reliability, and will do as they promise. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 


[Thursday, 


December 10, 1908, 5 














w’ THE MARKETS. «x 





Cotten has taken another slump, 
and provisions show weakness. The 
korse market in Chicago is reported 
brisk, but owing to the few changes 
we shall only give quotations on 
herses and mules the first issue of 
each month, but any changes will be 
noted. 





RALEIGH COTTON. 


Raleigh, ies e 1908. 
Cotton, best grades 
ee 





RICHMOND TOBACCO MARKET. 


(Reported by E. K. Vietor & Co., Leaf Tobacco, 
Strips, Stems and Scraps.) 


Richmond, Va., Dec. 5, 1908. 


Receipts of leose tobacco continue 
to be very heavy. We had a season 
the latter part of last week and 
sales have been very full, lasting 
from early morning until dark, al- 
though double sales are being run. 
Contrary to expectations, prices have 
remained as high as they were while 
we were having small receipts. A 
considerable proportion of the offer- 
ings is damaged. In fact, a strictly 
seund and sweet pile is difficult to 
find. By far the largest portion of 
the tobacco is bought by the various 
trust branches, and very few inde- 
pendents are doing anything. Busi- 
ness in old tobaccos is quiet, but the 
market is firm for all grades. 


Bright 
Wrappers 
12 @14 
14 @23 
123 @50 


Cutters 


Fillers 
7 @9 
9 @11 
11 @12 


Smokers 





Common 





NORFOLK PEANUT MARKET. 


Norfolk, Va., Dec. 5, 1908. 
The prices are strictly wholesale ten job 
lots) and represent prices obtained on actual 


Buach 
Spanish Peanuts 
B. EB. PCRS, POF GEE. 12.00 ccsscccecess 4.00 





CHARLESTON PROVISION 
FARM SUPPLIES. 


Charleston, S. C., Dec. 5, 1908. 
D. S. C. R. Sides, packed 9% 
D S. Bellies, packed .... ....- 

D. S. Butts 

Butter—Creamery 

mess emseee as to size and 


AND 


bra 

Lard— Pure—Tierce 

Pearl meal 

Meal. Common 

Hay—Timothy 

Grain—Corn, white 
Corn, mixed 

Oats—Clipped white 
Mixed 

Feed—Cracked corn, per bushel --. 
Corn, chop, per 100 pounds----.- 
Wheat, bran, per 100 pounds.... 
Corn, bran, per 100 pounds 
Middiings, per 100 pounds 
Hulls. per 100 pounds 

Rice Flour—Sacked, per bushel.. 

Cotton sacks, per ewt. 

Cotton Ties—Pieced 
Rebundled 


SEEETSSSETE 


Bagging—2 pounds 

F lour—Spring wheat patent 
Patent 
Straight 
Choice 


RS 3 Ot 
4 


ig ie: 


wo 
o 








“Sum folks kinder contrive ter git 
hold of the stickery side of things, to 
run agin all the pinted corners 
and disagreeable things. Half the 
strength spent in grumblin’ would 
offen sit things to rights. No one 
finds this worl jes as he would like 
nit.” 





5 @8 
8 @9 


{10 @12 | 
9 @10 


|12 @13 
113 @20 


Sun-cured Dark- fired” 


6 @8 5 @7 
8 @9 7@9 
9 @14 9 @I12 
14 @25 12 @14 














Common Primings 
Good to Fine Primings 








THE VALUE OF A GOOD PLOW. 


We wish to call your attention | 
this week to the advertisement of | 
the Chattanooga Reversible Disc |} 
Plows. We are laying much stress 
right now on good tools and good | 
plowing; and here is a good tool that | | 
will help you do good plowing. The 
disc plow is no longer an quer | 
ment;:and there are no better plows | 
of any kind than those made by the 
Chattanooga Plow Co., 11 Carter St., 
Chattanooga, Tenn. The best proof | 
of this is the immense business the | 
company has built up not only at | 
home but in foreign countries. | 

The disc plow is especially useful | 
for breaking land that is too hard | 
and dry to turn with the ordinary | 
plow. Such land is put in the best | 
condition by the disc. It is also the | 
plow for turning under weeds or | 
small bushes, chopping them com- 
pletely out of the ground and ef-| 
fectually disposing of them. 

Quit scratching about with one- 
horse plows; get good tools and go} 
to farming in a business-like manner. 
This doctrine we have been preach- 
ing for years, and we expect to keep | 
on at it. The reason we advise you 
to write to the Chattanooga Plow | 
Co., 11 Carter St., Chattanooga, | 
Tenn., for their catalog is because | 
we believe that it will get you in the | 
notion of buying better tools to farm | 
with and that these tools will help 
you to make more money. | 

Write right now while you think 
about it. Let’s quit scratching our | 
lands just enough to make them | 
wash, and go to plowing as if we} 
meant to do something. When we| 
do this a new era will dawn for wt 
all, 








Free Sample of a Strong Roofing. 


Farmers who are buying ready roofing on the 
appearance of a sample eften overlook the im- 
porta:t feature of the density of materials. 

The densest roofing on the market is Amatite; 
that is, it has the most stuff packed into it for 
its thickness. Amatite cou.id, no doubt, have 
been made twice as thick without using any 
more macerial to the square foot, but it would 
then be more porous and more open to the pen- 
etration of air and water. 

Instead of that, Amatite is pressed under 
great rollers till it isas tough and dense as it 
can be made. The weight per roll tells the sto- 
ry. Investigate this before you buy. Full in- 
formation and sample will be sent in reply to a 
postal addressed to the nearest office of the 
Barrett Manufacturing Company. New York, 

Chicago, Cleveland, Allegheny, Kansas City. 
St. Louis, Minneapolis, Philadelphia, New Or- 
leans, Boston and Cincinnati. 





———$——. 
——$—$—— 








Are you tired of mend- 
ing your roof? 


Genasco 
Ready Roofing 


is made of Trinidad Lake 
Asphalt and gives you 
long years of service. 
Doesn't dry-out, crack, 
pulverize, rot, nor rust. 
Saves you trouble, time, 
and money. 


A written guarantee with every roll, 
backed by a thirty-two million dolior 
company. 

Mineral or smooth surface. 
dealer, and stick for Genasco. 
the trade-mark. 
and samples. 


THE BARBER ASPHALT 
PAVING COMPANY 


Largest producers of asphalt, and largest 
manufacturers of ready roofing in the world. 
PHILADELPHIA 


San Francisco 


Ask any 
Look for 
Write for Book 58 j 


New York Chicago 


Fox Hounds all Go! 


Five broken dogs at $15,00 each; four broken 
bitches at $15.00 each: pair $25.00; 
weaned, #4,00 each, 87.50 per pair, No dogs are 
over three-and-a-half years old. No quitters. 
*Possum dog $15.00. Send cash with order. 


JOHN W. BOLIN, 
Southville, - - - Kentucky. 


JOUANNET’S 
JOUANNET’ S All Leading Varieties, Price: 1.000 fo: 
$1.25; 5,000 and over $1 00a1,0 


Everything ies from Charleston, S. C. Cash 
with order, please. 


ALFRED JOUANNET, 
Mount Pleasant, S. C. 














ten pups, 





GIANT ARCENTEUIL ASPARAGUS ARE THE 
BEST. Price: 100 Roots $1.00 
1,000 for $5 00. 


CABBAGE PLANTS GIVE SATISFACTION. 





The Best Crops 





Made Last Season 








Were Those Under 
Which Was Used 


Peruvian Guano 


Write for the Proofs! 








; 
: 
: 
: 


Peruvian Guano 
Corporation 


Sole Importers, CHARLESTON, §S, 


| aiken Gedaeeaaahreel 


REVVVVVVSSVVVUTVBVSOVVUSHY 884428848444 


Cc. 


a 





COMMISSION HOUSES, Ete. 
FOUND! 


One of the best Commission Houses for you to © 
ship your.Furs, Hides. Poultry, Eggsand Sweet | 
Potatoes to. Write them today, they are 


HEWITT & COMPANY, 
10 E. Camden St., 
BALTIMORE, Md. 


EURE, HARRIS & CO. 


Cotton Factors and 


GENERAL COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


Liberal advancements 
on Cotton in Store. 


NORFOLK, - - - = «= 











VIRGINIA, 











\ OLD VIRGINIA FARMS iS 


w Prices, Mild ¢ ate. Free Illustrated 

p Catalog. Largest list Farms in State. This 

is the country for the Northern Farmer, 

> want to hear from every man 

who desires to_better_his condition, 

Casselman & Co., ichmond, Va, 

Lurence Casaetinan, Former Auditor MeLean County,” N.D, 





Valuable Buggy Book yon 


Our new 86 page Catalog 

shows and describes over 

60 styles of vehicles on which 
we save you from to 

[, in middlemen’s profit and ex- 

penses. Let us mail you on 
Free. GOLDEN AGLE 
BUGGY CO.., Atlanta, Ge, [> 

Station 6 


Portable, Powerful! 


GIBBES GASOLINE ” 
ENGINES ~ 


An ideal power for 
every day purposes, 


oo 





Saves Time, 
Trouble, Teme 
per, and Ex« 


pense. 
8 AND 6H. P, SKIDDED. 


== Complete information on application to 
GIBBES MACHINERY COMPANY, 
Sellers of “Gibbes Guaranteed Machinery.”—All Kinds. — 
Box 1280, COLUMBIA, 8. C. +g 








CHEAP MEAT 


Let us tell you how we raise our meat 
at less than one-third the usual cost. 

A postal will bring full information. 
ARCADIA NURSERIES, 
Monticello, Florida. 

Growers of Fruit, Nut and Ornamental Trees. 


HIDES AND FURS. 


Sohn White & Co. 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 
Established 1837 


Lighest market prico 
paid for raw 


FURS .¢ 


and Hides. & 


Waolon « 
8) Ome 


More Money for Raw Furs | ; 


We must have your RawSkins, andwillincrease ~ 
your net returns 20% to 25% by our One Profit 
Plan. No commissien. Liberal oi ee 
Quick returns. Write for price list 

E. BURKHARDT, International Fur Merchant, Cinctanati 0. 


CASH@YOURFU 


no matter where youare. If you trap or buy 
fur write to-day for our new plan to make ex- 


tra $$ on fur, CORRY HIDE & FURCO,,CORRY, PA. 


LET US TAN 
YOUR HIDE, / 


Whether Cow, Steer, Bull, or bi 
Hide, Calf, Dog, Deer, or any kind of 2 
hide or skin, soft, lig ‘ht, odorless and fe 
moth-proof for robe,rug,coat or gloves, Pig 
and make them up when so ordered. i 






































But first get our illustrated catalog, 
with prices, shipping tags and instrue 
tions. We are the largest custom fur Beg 
tanners of large wild and domestic B 
animal skins in the world, 

Distance makes no difference what- 
ever. Ship three or more cow or horse 
hides together from anywhere, and 
Crosby pays the fre ight both ways. We 
sell fur coats and gloves, do tz axidermy 
and head mounting, 


The Crosby Frisian Fur Company, 
Rochester, N. Y. 





